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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Emperor opened the Reichstag on Tuesday 
in a long speech, in which he dwelt on three points,—that 
his policy was peace, that he must have more soldiers during 
peace-time, and that he had prepared Bills to carry out the 
labour reforms suggested by the Conference. “The lasting 
maintenance of peace,” said the Emperor, “is the unceasing 
aim of all my efforts.” “It is the duty of the Empire to 
foster the alliances concluded for our defence.” Nevertheless, 
as since the Septennate was passed “the Armies of neighbouring 
States have been increased and perfected in an unforeseen 
manner,” an increase of the standing army, and especially 
the artillery, can no longer be postponed. This increase, it is 
known, will be one of 50,000 men, besides a large addition to 
the field artillery. As to the labour question, the Government’s 
first suggestions are the grant to the working men of Sunday 
asa day of rest, and the restriction of the labour of women 
and children. Paternal authority will also be strengthened 
“to meet the growing insubordination of the young,” and 
the Courts of Arbitration will be better regulated, so 
that they may be called in in labour disputes. The 
principle of legislation will be that “the more fully the 
working classes recognise the conscientious earnestness of 
the Empire” in ameliorating their condition, “ the more 
clearly will they see the danger of unreasonable demands.” 
“The Governments of Germany will oppose with inflexible 
determination every effort to upset law and order.” It is 
understood that the Bills will prohibit the working of women 
in mines, or at night, or for more than eleven hours ; will limit 
the labour of children under fourteen to six hours; and will 
contain a clause forbidding the dismissal of men without 
specific offence against rules. The grant of the Sunday and 
the protection of women are clear gains to the working class. 


The Emperor’s speech has been followed by a remarkable 
outburst of approval. All the parties applaud it, and the 
Radical organ, the Tageblatt, and the most popular paper, the 
Vossische Zeitung, both agree that the Radical Party will vote 
the necessary military Bills. The Freisinnige Party has 
given up opposition to these demands, but intends, in common 
with the Social Democrats, to’ propose the repeal of all taxes 
upon corn. That is, of course, in English opinion, the 
necessary condition of philanthropic legislation; but the 
peasants, who return a majority of the House, will not be 
easily convinced. They are said, however, to be aware that 
the Protective duties do not enrich them so much as they 
expected. 


M. de Freycinet has made a change in the Ministry of War 
which does not suggest a strong belief in the continuance of 
peace. Heis himself Minister of War, as well as Premier; but 
he has appointed General de Miribel “ Major-General of the 
Army,”—that is, Chief of the Staff, with powers such as were 





and canals, the military telegraph, aerostation, the organisation 
and direction of the services in the rear, the organisation and 
general instruction of the Army, the preparation of the great 
mancuvres, the study of foreign armies and of the different 
theatres of operations.” The decree makes him, in fact, the 
real head of the Army, though subordinate to the Minister of 
War, who, again, must take certain orders from the President. 
General de Miribel is the favourite of the Army, and, though a 
Royalist, does not interfere in politics. He was more trusted 
by Gambetta than any other regularly trained officer. 


The Inquiry Commission has reported that the Panama 
Canal could be completed for £36,000,000, but “the material 
and preparations of the old Company are reckoned as 
amounting to at least half” of the sum required. The Com- 
mission think that the best solution would be a guarantee of 
interest by the maritime States. “Is this conception,” they 
ask, “a dream? Serious minds think it practicable, and both 
in Europe and America it has found supporters...... An 
effort in this direction would reflect honour on the Govern- 
ment taking the initiative.” Most assuredly it is a dream. 
Either the old Company will be bought out and the work 
completed by the United States, or, while the ruins of the 
Panama works are left as the biggest “folly” the world has 
ever seen, the Nicaragua Canal will be constructed by the 
Company which has already begun operations. That plan 
has a great deal to be said for it. Out of the total 170 miles, 
121 will be free navigation either in Lake Nicaragua, the San 
Juan River, or the “ basins” formed by the flooding of two 
valleys. The works are estimated at £11,000,000, but this, of 
course, is not likely to be anything approaching the actual cost. 


On Friday, May 2nd, Dr. Cameron’s motion in the Commons 
in favour of disestablishing and disendowing the Scotch 
Church was lost by only 38 votes, 218 and 256 being the 
numbers on each side. The most noticeable point about the 
division and the debate, was Mr. Gladstone’s action. He 
both spoke and voted in favour of the motion, thus making 
his position on the subject at last quiteclear. In the course of 
his speech, he quoted Lord Hartington’s well-known declaration 
that “ whenever Scotch opinion, or even Scotch Liberal opinion, 
is put before me on this subject, I think I may venture to say 
on behalf of the Liberal Party as a whole, that they will be 
prepared to deal with the question.” “In the spirit of that 
declaration,” said Mr. Gladstone, “I waited until the evidence 
in the case, according to the best of the powers I had of testing 
it, should come to be clear and conclusive. I think, Sir, we 
have now reached that point.” Lord Hartington, on the other 
hand, contended that the opinion of Scotland in regard to 
Disestablishment had not yet been made manifest, and gave 
his vote accordingly,—his notion evidently being that reforms 
which would lead to the re-inclusion of the Free Kirk might 
still he accomplished. 


The great Labour Demonstration in favour of the Hight- 
Hour Day came off on Sunday in Hyde Park, and was 
unexpectedly large. There was a rivalry between the Legalists, 
who wish the eight-hour day to be fixed by law, and the 
Trade-Unionists, who think the workmen could win shorter 
hours for themselves. The result was a grand turn-out of 
workmen, such as would have frightened a Continental 
Government into hysterics. The reporters, with unusual 
modesty, refrain from caleulating the numbers, but the pro- 
cessions included 120,000 men, and two experienced observers, 
accustomed to watch great crowds, assure us that at one 
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moment there must have been 400,000 men in the park. If 
we reduce that estimate to 250,000, and multiply as usual by 
five, we have a fourth of the population of London “ demon- 
strating” in. favour of shorter hours. Mr. J. Burns, who 
spoke for the Legalists, pressed for the eight-hour law not 
only because it would give leisure, but because it would 
furnish work for the unemployed ; and this was repeated also 
by Mr. T. Sutherst, President of the Tram and Omnibus men’s 
League. They did not explain, however, whether the em- 
ployers or the men were to pay the extra wages required for 
extra hands. Mr. T. Mann, who represented the Trade- 
Unionists—that is, it is believed, the larger number on the 
ground—made a remarkable speech, utterly repudiating 
physical force, in which he said he had formerly confided. 
The order maintained during the processions and on the 
ground was admirable, and the only accidents were a few 
cases of fainting from the pressure of the crowd. The police 
only interfered to facilitate the proceedings, which, so far as 
temper went, were most creditable to the London workmen, 
whose leaders, indeed, could “ give points ” to many officers in 
handling masses of men in motion. 


Mr. Goschen on Thursday, at the request of Mr. Gladstone, 
agreed to postpone the clauses in the Budget Bill which im- 
pose a fresh tax of 6d. a gallon on spirits, and assign part of 
the money—£350,000 a year—to the County Councils, to be 
expended in buying up and cancelling licences. Mr. Gladstone 
said, and said truly, that Parliament had not yet approved 
that use of national money, and therefore the tax must be 
separately discussed. The incident points to a struggle in 
Parliament which it is known will be very severe. The 
Government considers that it is only facilitating the proposal 
for restricting the number of public-houses ; but the Teetotal 
party see in the new grant an insidious attempt to commit the 
country to a policy of compensation for the withdrawal of 
licences. This they are determined to resist “by every con- 
stitutional means,” and they hope to attract the Gladstonians 
to their side, and a good many Conservatives, and so compel 
the Government to give way,as it did when it struck outa 
similar proposal from the Local Government Bill. Argu- 
ment, as we have tried to now elsewhere, is all on the 
publicans’ side ; but it is certain that the fanatics have with 
them a large body of opinion, and that a great number 
of Members are afraid of the “Temperance” vote. The 
teetotalers, they say, will postpone anything to their craze, 
while the advocates of justice will not postpone politics iu 
order to defend brewers’ and publicans’ property-rights. 
There seems also to be unusual doubt as to the opinion of 
rural electors, who very often like the pot-house, but hate the 
pot-house keepers. The division, therefore, if taken, may be 
the closest of the Session, and it is possible the Government, 
in fear of fresh obstruction, may give way. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a spirited speech at Oxford on 
Wednesday, on one important section of which, conveying 
his belief that the Purchase Bill would be wrecked by obstruc- 
tion, we have dwelt elsewhere. He attacked the leaders of the 
Opposition for deserting their own principles about Home- 
rule, quoting in particular a sentence written by Mr. Morley in 
the Nineteenth Century—(? Fortnightly Review)—some years 
ago. Mr. Morley bad then remarked of Home-rule, that English 
statesmen would think twice before they ran the risk of “a 
squalid and reduced version of the Thirty Years’ War.” Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out that, if Home-rule were granted, the 
very first business of Mr. Parnell, as Premier of Ireland, after 
sending all Ulster representatives to prison, would be to pass 
Mr. Balfour’s Purchase Bill! He contended that Local 
Councils could manage that Bill better than Parliament, but 
should not at present press that view, still less support any 
proposal to make the suggestion an “instruction” to the 
Committee. He did not believe that the National League could 
nullify the operation of the Bill, for the League, though all- 
powerful when supporting the interests of the tenants, was 
powerless to act against them. He concluded his speech by a 
trenchant attack on the New Radicals, who mimicked the 
Parnellites as some inferior insects imitate the colours, and 
even the forms, of insects stronger than themselves. He had 


no longer a hope of any reunion between such Radicals and 
the Unionists. Mr. Asquith had called the Unionist Party 
“the survival of an apostacy that had passed away ;” but he 





hoped that party would prove the doctrine of «¢ i 

the fittest.” When “the Gladstonians come Metin, : 
will not be Liberal principles which are in the ascouhagn ; 
the principles of the Chicago Convention,”—too savas” 
sentence, even if it covers only Mr. Labouchere. baa 





Mr. Goschen, in a speech delivered in Rossendale on Wed. 
nesday, offered a most formidable Parliamentary argument 
against the premature creation of Irish County Council 
He said that the Government Bill for making light railwa; . 
in Ireland had been resisted by the Irish Members, Mr. Dillon 
even observing that he was glad to have a new Irish grievance 
The clauses in the Land-Purchase Bill dealing with the ‘in. 
gested districts enabled the Government to encourage fishin 
or any other industry, and to help in consolidating voattered 
holdings; yet Mr. Parnell specially denounced the clauses 
about congested districts,—though, curiously enough, he forgot 
when he sat down that he had not dealt with them. How is it 
possible, asked Mr. Goschen, when the Irish Party thus receives 
such offers, to deal with local self-government so that they 
shall be satisfied? “Gentlemen, they do not wish us to succeed,” 
That is, in a sentence, the core of the whole matter, and it 
makes discussion only a waste of time. Mr. Goschen denied 
the foolish rumours of a dissolution. “We are anxions that 
this Parliament of Alliances, of the alliance between Hartington 
and Salisbury, between Gladstone and Parnell,” should prove 
to the full its competence to the tasks imposed on it. 


The annual banquet of the Royal Academy was held on 
Saturday last, and there were some bright speeches, the best 
being Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Morley’s. Lord Salisbury was 
in high spirits, and told the artists that they had produced 
many portraits of Liberal leaders, “including, I may say, a 
picture of M. Rochefort.” There was also a picture of “The 
Flowing Tide,” a group of hungry little boys waiting till the 
tide comes up. He humorously deprecated the Academicians’ 
desire for a grant from “ our grandmother the State.” If they 
got one, they would pass “under the microscope of Parlia- 
mentary taste ;” their President “would be selected by com- 
petitive examination ;” they would be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to work more than eight hours a day; and an 
inspector would be sent down, probably selected by the 
County Council, “to see that all models were properly 
draped.” Mr. Morley returned thanks for Literature, “the 
happiest of callings, and most imperishable of the arts,” 
and alluded to the “odd” fact that of two recent Prime 
Ministers, one had made a spirited translation of Homer, while 
another was always studying him. Three recent Secretaries 
for Ireland had been engaged in literature, and the House of 
Commons still possessed the author of the most fascinating of 
literary biographies, and the historian of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The devotion required by Literature was as great as 
that required by Art—(not quite true that, is it Mr. Morley, 
in such cases, for example, as Shelley’s P)—and one of its new 
duties was to resist the “appalling forces which are ready at 
a moment’s notice to deface and deform our English tongue.” 
Mr. Morley, we note, like every one else, places Cardinal New- 
man first among the living or recent masters of English prose. 


On Tuesday, the second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill was made an excuse for a rambling debate upon 
the general fiscal policy of the Government. In replying to 
the taunts of Sir William Harcourt and others, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made an effective defence of his system of 
handing over the proceeds of certain Imperial taxes to the 
local authorities :—“It is said that we should find local 
revenues; but is it possible to find local revenues which 
would not cause the greatest sense of inequality? ...... 
The result of any local levy would be that the poorest counties 
would come off very badly, and an intolerable sense of 
grievance would arise. That which is the dream of taxation 
reformers—a local income-tax—would be most detrimental to 
the poorer districts where the rich do not reside. With all 
the imperfections of the present system, I do not see that 
the mode of giving local assistance by hypothecating certain 
Imperial revenues can be improved by any system of local 
taxation. If any one can discover an excellent local tax which 
will be equitable and acceptable, he will render a service, but I 
have not heard of such a tax being suggested.” Mr. Goschen 
further defended his plan for broadening the basis of revenue. 
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wants to maintain a powerful set of fiscal machinery, ordi- 
“ nly running at half-speed, but capable at a moment’s 
flooding the Treasury with gold. 


Hi 
narily 0 
notice of 





The Select Committee of the House of Commons to which 
the consideration of the Western Australia Constitution 
Bill was referred, has struck out the clause limiting the 
action of the Colonial Parliament in regard to a portion 
of the territory to be handed over. We are exceedingly 
glad to hear of this alteration, and trust that the Govern- 
ment will insist upon adopting the recommendation of 
the Committee, in spite of the opposition of the “ New 
Radicals,” who, if they are allowed their own way, will prove 
as successful in breaking up the Empire as Lord North and 
George III. If Western Australia is to have a Constitution 
granted to her, it must not be less free than that of Victoria 
or New South Wales. Even if disabilities are imposed on the 
Colony, they will only be maintainable at the risk of a 
separatist movement. The question of keeping half the 
present Crown Colony for the Australian Dominion is, of 
course, another matter. What is essential is that we should 
not attempt to establish a new form of Parliamentary or 
Colonial Office control over a Colony nominally endowed with 
responsible government. 


The financial world of Paris is greatly exercised by a new 
scandal. M. Levéque, sub-governor of the Crédit Foncier, a 
bank so closely connected with the State as to be almost a 
sub-department, has resigned, and stated on Thursday in the 
Chamber why he did so. He thought M. Christophle, 
governor of the Crédit Foncier, was making advances to 
individuals in breach of rule, and was in particular spending 
large sums on the conciliation of the Press. He therefore 
demanded an inquiry. M. Christophle, in reply, denied the 
irregular loans, but declared that “it was the duty of the 
Crédit Foncier, which was constantly borrowing, to keep the 
public favourably disposed towards it,’—a remark which 
naturally produced an uproar. M. Christophle further 
asserted that he would welcome inquiry by the Government, 
but would not consent to any proceeding likely to alarm 
millions of shareholders all over the country. M. Rouvier 
refused a Parliamentary inquiry, but promised an inquiry 
through Government agents, and the Chamber accepted his 
promise without a division. Crédit Foncier shares, however, 
declined to 1,262 fr., a fall of 80fr. since M. Levéque’s 
resignation. 


It is often said that the “case” of the Continental, and 
especially the German labourers, is exaggerated, incomes, as 
well as wages, being lower throughout the Continent than in 
England. That is true; but one entire “class” of Prussian 
workmen is officially admitted to earn little more than ls. a 
day, while the telegrams about the strikes are full of intima- 
tions like this: “The shoemakers of Cologne have struck for 
15 marks a week, and a day of eleven hours.” That means 
that skilled workmen who have passed through a long 
apprenticeship, are asking—not receiving—l5s. a week for 
seventy-seven hours’ work, or, if they get a half-holiday on 
Sunday, seventy-one and a half hours’. We believe, after much 
reading, the substantial truth to be that, apart from a few 
limited trades, the skilled workman of the Continent is paid 
like the unskilled workman of London, while the unskilled 
workman receives less than the agricultural labourer in 
Southern England. At the same time, in the towns, both 
wheaten bread and rent are dearer than in any part of 
England, except London as regards rent. 


On Tuesday, the London County Council decided, by 87 
votes to 24, to undertake the erection of a model lodging-house, 
to accommodate from 300 to 350 persons, on a plot of vacant 
land, now in the possession of the Council, in Shelton Street, 
St. Giles’s. It is said that the policy of building and owning 
common lodging-houses adopted by the Glasgow Municipality 
has been a complete success,—5 per cent. being earned on the 
outlay, and a great boon conferred on the class of persons who, 
having only 4d. to spend on a bed, are, if the matter is left to 
voluntary effort, obliged to sleep in evil-smelling dormitories, 
where it is impossible either to be clean or to avoid intimate 
contact and association with bad characters. Of course, if 





wholesome and respectable “paying” casual wards can be 
provided without any burden to the rates, a great deal of 
misery and degradation might be prevented. Our only fear is 
lest the vagrant life, always very attractive, should be made too 
pleasant. The dislike of dirt and squalor acts in some 
measure as a preventative against vagabondage. 


The House of Commons Committee has decided that the 
preamble of the Central London Railway Bill had been proved, 
subject to certain conditions, chief among which are provisions 
for preventing the sewers and mains being interfered with. In 
addition, until the City and Southwark Subway has been 
used by the public for a certain time, no prospectus is to be 
issued or capital raised. Since it seems pretty clear the 
latter scheme will work, we may, then, look upon it as certain 
that we shall have a tunnel bored under Oxford Street, so 
deep down in the London clay as to interfere neither with 
foundations nor pipes, in which will run a light and rapid 
electric railway. The Metropolitan line, the Omnibus Com- 
panies, and the Oxford Street shopkeepers are, of course, 
furious; but in all probability they will find that, as in the 
case of other improvements in transport, traffic will be 
created, not diverted, by the new undertaking. 


The accounts of the fire which destroyed the Montreal 
Lunatic Asylum on Tuesday, call up a picture weird and 
terrible in the extreme. As soon as the building took fire, 
large numbers of its inmates jumped from the windows, and 
filled the grounds with a gibbering mob of naked madmen, 
who yelled with demoniac glee as the flames which enveloped 
the vast structure shot into the air. Many of those who were 
extricated by the firemen broke away from their rescuers and 
rushed back into the flames, which seemed to exercise upon 
them a horrible fascination. When an entrance was forced 
into one of the “departments,” an appalling spectacle was 
witnessed, its occupants being one and all in a condition of 
raving lunacy. In many cases they attacked the firemen with 
the utmost ferocity, attempting to hurl them off the ladders into 
the fire. Not more than fifty lives were lost, but three hundred 
lunatics are missing, and the neighbourhood is terrified by the 
knowledge that troops of these infuriated creatures are 
wandering over the country, or are secreted in outhouses and 
barns. It is reported also that an epidemic of incendiarism 
has broken out among them, and that they are firing the 
farms in all directions. 

The final Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Sweating, just published, really comes to this, that 
very little can be done except by the operation of opinion 
among capitalists. Government may look after its contractors 
better, and Municipalities may do the same; there may be a 
little more inspection of insanitary workplaces, and Acts like 
the Truck Act may be more rigidly enforced—particularly in 
Cradley Heath —and some rough kinds of labour may be pro-: 
hibited to women ; but thatis nearly all. ‘“ The real ameliora- 
tion of conditions must be due to an increased sense of responsi- 
bility in the employer, and improved habits in the employed.” 
That is the old story, always true, and always forgotten when- 
ever a new “case” excites public sympathy and indignation. 
One of the “improved habits” of the employed should, how- 
ever, be combination, it being clearly proved that the worst 
trades are those in which part of the workers toil at home, and 
therefore either cannot or will not co-operate in strikes. 





The papers, both in Germany and England, continue to pub- 
lish statements and stories the meaning of which is that the 
German Emperor and Prince Bismarck are gradually becoming 
more hostile, that the Prince is in a state of extremeirritatior, 
and that the publication of “sensational revelations” is im- 
mediately expected. This idea is kept up by all manner of 
hints about “intrigues” published in Hamburg newspapers, 
which the Prince is supposed to inspire; but as yet only one 
fact seems to be clear,—that the Prince states, publicly and in 
“writing,” that he has been “dismissed the service” of the 
Empire. That looks like hot anger. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 97} to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——_ 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S EXAMPLE. 


i recent action of the German Emperor, as described 

in his own speech of Tuesday to the Reichstag, may 
have most important effects, not only within his own 
dominion, but throughout Europe. It is becoming pretty 
clear that he has, for the moment at all events, succeeded 
in one of his plans. He has drawn the mass of the German 
people much nearer to the Throne. His governing idea, as 
we pointed out some weeks since, is that it is possible, 
under the conditions of modern Europe, in which every 
man not an Englishman is a trained soldier, and therefore 
accustomed to discipline, for Kings to retain much direct 
and avowed authority in the State, if only they will be 
modern. To be modern means, in his Majesty’s mind, 
to accept the dominant ideas of the day, which are 
undoubtedly that the conditions of associated labour 
have become needlessly hard, that handicraftsmen should 
lead more comfortable lives, and that their women 
and children in particular should be protected from what 
is very often severe oppression. The Emperor has 
accepted them, and is pushing them from his high place 
in the Empire with characteristic vehemence, and some 
measure of success. He summoned, managed, and dis- 
missed within a fortnight an International Conference 
which, at all events, resolved on three definite suggestions, 
—that the English factory laws should be imitated for the 
protection of women and children; that work ought to 
cease on Sunday ; and that a shorter day of labour was a 
thing to be sought, if only competition would allow it. 
The Emperor ordered the first two of these suggestions 
to be carried out at once in all State factories and 
mines, and has now promised from the throne to 
exert the whole power of the Government, obviously and 
notoriously the greatest force in Germany, to convert 
them into laws, with an addition which has escaped atten- 
tion, but is most important in principle, that an employer 
shall not dismiss a workman except for specific offence. 
The position he takes up, in fact, is that of a Lord 
Shaftesbury on the throne, and the workmen are attracted 
by it beyond expectation. They attach, be it remembered, 
immense importance to the personality of the Emperor, 
who is also their Commander-in-Chief—they being all 
soldiers—they know that his sway towards their side 
brings over the whole official class, and accustomed as they 
are to regard the State as at best a sort of pedagogue 
with rod always raised, they expect a sort of millennium 
for labour. They abstained, therefore, almost universally 
from demonstrating on the First of May, and they 
are now plainly signifying to their representatives that 
the Emperor is to be supported, not only in his labour 
Bills, but in his military Bills too. These Bills are very 
serious additions to the demands already made on the 
German people for the Army. They are not Bills, as 
some of our contemporaries say, for “increasing the 
Army,” which would be physically impossible, as the Army 
is already the nation, but for increasing the Army in time 
of peace by 10 per cent. Fifty thousand more peasants 
and artisans are to be taken from their work and kept 
round the colours, so as to increase the mass of soldiers 
which can be mobilised at once by a telegraphic order. 
That is a heavy additional burden, and would under 
other circumstances have called forth loud complaints in 
Parliament ; but as it is, Radicals vie with Conservatives 
in promising to abstain from criticism, and to make all 
sacrifices “necessary for the defence of the Fatherland.” 
The Emperor has caught the masses, who, grateful for his 
sympathy with their labour troubles, approve his claim to 
the initiative even when his proposals will cost them time, 
money, and all the sufferings which flow from an increased 
dislocation of industry. The lowest electors, in fact, 
instead of suspecting and criticising and opposing the 
Imperial Government, are ranging themselves for the time 
being on its side. The Emperor shall govern, they say,— 
a most momentous change. 


This success, which will greatly increase the young 
Emperor’s self-confidence, is of course accompanied by a 
danger. There will be no labour millennium, wealth 
being no more producible without painful toil than any 
other crop is. The Emperor can no more alter the per- 
manent conditions of associated industry, which are all 





i 
hard, than he can make a field grow wheat w; 
ploughing it; and by-and-by, when ket is socabeaca 
will be a reaction, and probably an outburst of the an ; 
always born of disillusion. But this will not come a 
yet. The reforms to be now embodied in law, which we 
detail elsewhere, are good and sensible reforms, most of 
them already accepted by opinion; and they will be taken 
by a population astonished to find sympathy in its rulers 
as earnest of better things tocome. Moreover, the working 
classes in all countries, without exception, display om 
mental weakness, from which we think freeholding peasants: 
are comparatively exempt. They are unreasonably solicitous. 
of sympathy from above, are moved by it as by nothin 
else, and when it is displayed, are as credulous as childres’ 
Mr. Gladstone achieved more popularity by his remark 
about “ flesh and blood,” uttered in the heat of debate and 
intended only as an argument, than by all his splendid 
improvements in the economic condition of the poor. 
Rogue after rogue has attained great influence by making 
promises which those who heard them did not wholly 
believe, being in some ways hard-headed and practical men 
but which the working voters delighted in as indicating 
sympathy with them and with their views. To find an 
Emperor sympathetic will enchant all German artisans 
and they will for a long time, possibly even for half his 
life, acquit the Emperor of any failures in performance 
because of the feeling he has expressed, urging that, if 
left to himself, he would have fulfilled all pledges, but 
that he had been stopped by other men. For the time, 
therefore, the Emperor will be all-powerful, for the three 
solid forces of Germany, the Throne, the Army, and the 
Mass-vote, will all be acting together; and we may be 
sure the example will not be lost on the other Kings of 
Europe. It is said, indeed, that already the Austrian 
Government, which means in the long-run the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, is considering whether a policy like 
that of the German Emperor cannot be adopted in ali 
the States of the Hapsburg dominion; and if it is, which 
is exceedingly probable, the upper class being frightened 
to death by the epidemic of strikes, it will be imitated 
both in Italy, where the grievance of overwork is real, and 
in Spain, where, in the great cities, a kind of angry 
Socialism has made immense progress. The tendency of 
the Kings, in fact, will be to pose as Cesars,—that is, 
rulers actually reigning by the support of the armed 
force, but with the consent also of the populace. They 
will have no difficulty in assuming this attitude. They 
like ruling; they have plenty of men near them to 
suggest measures of reform, whether well considered 
or only plausible; and they really feel, as a rule, much 
more for the masses than for the middle class, and 
this not from the ungenerous motive usually assigned. 
Their responsibility for such numbers of poor men is 
really greater, no King, and especially no King possessed 
of actual power, ever ridding himself of the idea that he 
stands in some special manner between God and his people. 
They can express sympathy for hardship just as sincerely 
as Henry IV. of France did, and if they do, they will for 
a time earn the same reward. Whether they will be able 
to do much, we do not know, economic conditions being 
often unalterable; but they have, on the Continent, one 
field open to them. They can override the resistance 
offered by mere timidity to reforms known to be beneficial 
—take, for instance, the abolition of truck—and induce the 
official class to carry good measures which from any 
cause are unpopular with employers. They will not, we 
fear, favour the great relieving measure, the total abolition 
of all taxes on food, fearing to excite disloyalty among the 
peasants ; but they may suggest, and even carry, equivalents 
of a Poor-Law. 

If the current of events sets for a time in this way—and 
our readers can judge for themselves of the probabilities— 
there will be a great increase in the want of confidence: 
already felt in representative bodies. The democracy does 
not believe in them greatly at any time, and in America 
and Switzerland, where it is free to act, is binding 
them in constitutional chains, of which the Referendum 
is only the strongest; and it may well think for a 
time that it has found in the Kings a better weapon. 
The people hardly read the Parliamentary talk, and 
they are tired of the sterility which from one cause or 
another—their preposterous size, perhaps, being the first — 
has lately stricken all European representative bodies. 
We hardly ever read a labour speech in any country 
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. ‘ng¢ in it some protest against Parliament,— 
without fin and the ie of a demand for working 
ps d in France and Germany, of denunciations 


Members; an ° ‘ * h irit of th 
: ties as “steeped in the spirit o e 
aeai a way is a good deal prepared for the 


f A ‘ke to imitate the German Emperor; and 
Kings, if they yet witness a singular recrudescence 
yy: al power, probably temporary, but possibly lasting 
‘ll y ood many social questions are settled. Lord 
Fenoresteld, who had flashes of insight, made up his 
mind while he was writing “ Coningsby” that this was 
and certainly the course of events for the hour 


probable; Ee f his view. Many kinds of 
: tedly in favour of his view. Many kinds o 
oparors seemed possible when the soldier-Emperor passed 


away, but who would have thought of a German Sovereign 
with all the artisans on his side ? 





HOME-RULE ALL ROUND. 


T is evident from Mr. Asquith’s speech at Cambridge, 
if that the younger and more vigorous section of the 
Gladstonian Party have become inspired by a real enthu- 
siasm for Federation. They are determined that Home- 
rule shall not be confined to the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, but shall be extended to Scotland and Wales. 
“Nationality has become a power. Abroad, Liberals were 
ever its friends. At home, it was now idle to prate 
ethnology to a Scotchman or an Irishman in order to explain 
away national traditions, history, rallying cries, and names. 
Scotch Home-rule was ripening into politics.” So says 
Mr, Asquith, and so think “ the young Liberal Party,” as 
they are beginning to call themselves. With what is 
termed the bugbear of the retention of Irishmen to vote 
on English affairs, Mr. Asquith found no difficulty in 
dealing. “Asa permanent arrangement he admitted the 
anomaly of it. That was one reason for ripening opinion 
on Home-rule All Round. But even while it lasted, surely 
the evils of substituting for a perpetual interference one 
upon great occasions only were absurdly exaggerated by 
Unionist rhetoric.” In other words, the question of 
Home-rule for England may be indefinitely postponed, for 
there is no practical objection to Ireland, and we presume 
none to Scotland and Wales, governing England, but 
not allowing her to govern them. Mr. Asquith’s chief 
supporter in the Press has before now defended this posi- 
tion with great frankness. At present, English affairs are 
subject to the interference of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
representatives ; therefore England under “ Home-rule All 
Round” will be no worse off than she is now. Under the 
proposed arrangement she will merely lose what is of no 
use to her, the right to help manage the affairs of the 
lesser nationalities. 

With so crude a paradox as this it may perhaps not 
seem worth while to argue very seriously. As Lord Salis- 
bury pointed out some months ago, branch railways do not 
in practice exclude the representatives of the main line from 
their Boards, and yet insist upon being fully represented 
on the central directorate. The English people may be 
as muddle-headed as the Irish think them, but they have 
at least sufficient clearness of vision to make them refuse 
any such one-sided bargain. No amount of sophistical 
rhetoric will, we expect, suffice to convince them that when 
the Irishman, Scotchman, and Welshman have in turn 
declared “ What’s yours is mine, but what’s mine is my 
own,” everything has been settled in the most satisfactory 
way possible. The young Gladstonian Party may be so 
bitten with the enthusiasm of constitution-mongering that 
they do not realise that the ery of “ Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales—each for herself, but the spending of England’s 
millions for them all,” would mean political ruin. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, knows it very well, and we may be 
sure that before long he will do his best to relegate 
Federalism to a position of obscurity. A not uninteresting 
struggle is then likely to take place between party 
policy and loyalty to an idea. What the result will 

be, only time can show; but meantime it may be worth 
while to consider how it is that an able and clear-thinking 
politician like Mr. Asquith has managed to hatch a scheme 
of Federalism so fantastic that it is obliged to contemplate 
a state of things under which the Federal Parliament will 
govern by far the most important portion of the Federation 
as if it were in the position of the District of Columbia,— 
ue., a territory expressly excluded from the enjoyment of 
local self-government. To begin with, Mr. Asquith has 





founded his superstructure of moonshine upon the fallacy 
that Englishmen do not want to have the right to interfere 
with the exclusive affairs of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
but are desirous of letting those places fry in their own fat, 
even though the social proclivities of the first of them might 
lead to the open toleration of violence and public phe 
In reality, nothing could be further from the truth. Asa 
matter of fact, the English people are extremely anxious to 
have their say as to how the internal affairs of the rest of the 
United Kingdom shall be regulated. So anxious are they, 
indeed, that they are willing in exchange not only to allow 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales to have a more than pro- 
portionate voice in their affairs, but to share with those 
nationalities the advantages derived from their own great 
pis, ey in wealth. To declare that England would be 
only too glad to hand over her power of influencing 
Treland, Scotland, and Wales, even though they kept 
their right cf interference in her affairs, is to say the thing 
which is not. It is true that England has sometimes 
bitterly resented the action of the Irish Members ia 
governing her, and has seemed half-willing to rescind the 
bargain of 1800, and to free herself from Irish control 
at the price of giving up her voice in Irish questions. 
In the end, however, she has always refused, and her 
action is not likely to be modified by the excision 
from the plan of all its advantages. The proposals 
for the withdrawal of the Irish representatives from 
Westminster and for the creation of a dependent Irish 
Parliament, have on certain grounds a strong attraction 
for the ordinary Englishman; but Mr. Asquith’s plan 
has absolutely none. It is all that is delightful for the 
lesser nationalities, but unless we consider solely those 
Englishmen who believe that any race can govern better 
than their own, there is nothing whatever to be said 
for it from the English standpoint. The scheme not only 
rests on a total misapprehension of what the English 
people desire, but entirely violates every canon of justice 
and proportion. 

It does not require any very great insight to see how 
Mr. Asquith and his followers floundered into their 
Federal dilemma. Though they have doubtless got te 
admire and believe in their scheme for its own sake, they 
originally adopted it merely as a way of escape. After 
Mr. Gladstone had tried to carry Colonial Home-rule with 
a rush and failed, his followers became for a time extremely 
demoralised and lost to all sense of party discipline. 
During that period of chaos, one or two propositions 
somehow or other emerged and became accepted by the 
Gladstonian party as a whole. They were not the result of 
any conscious deliberation, or of profound if blind con- 
viction. Rather they were the outcome of the views enter- 
tained by the mass of beaten electioneerers. Men went 
about saying, “‘ If we had only gone in for this and that, we 
should have won,” till at last opinion crystallised round the 
most loudly proclaimed of these points, and they became 
generally regarded as fundamental. When, then, the 
wiser heads of the party had to consider what form the 
new scheme of Home-rule was to take, it was necessary, 
they found, to make it fit in with what the country 
was held to have decided on. The first of these 
“fundamentals” was, that the Irish Members must 
be retained at Westminster; the second, that the 
existing Imperial Parliament at Westminster was not 
to be broken up, and the Heptarchy visibly restored ; 
the third, that no attempt was to be made to draw any 
distinction between local and Imperial affairs, since “it 
passed the wit of man to do so;” and the fourth, that 
whatever was conceded to Ireland ought not to be with- 
held from Scotland and Wales. It will be seen that if 
these propositions, which go very near to being mutually 
destructive, are all to be included in any practical scheme, 
the only one possible is that devised by Mr. Asquith. It 
may be anomalous, it may be one-sided, but at least it is 
in accordance with the “instructions” assumed to have 
been given by the British public. Mr. Asquith, in fact, 
has discovered the only way out of the impasse in which 
the Gladstonians find themselves, and for this they owe 
him a debt of gratitude. It may be that when the 
road is pointed out, it does not seem a very inviting 
one; but that, after all, is comparatively a small matter. 
At one time Home-rule seemed to be nothing but 
a political cul-de-sac; and any road, however stony and 
muddy, is better than that for a party which professes 
to be progressive. 
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STANLEY’S PYGMIES. 


HE orders for Stanley’s forthcoming book, say the 
reporters in their preposterous English, “are paidy 
phenomenal,” and no wonder. Nothing in modern history 
or fiction, nothing in recent adventure or in Mr. Haggard’s 
novels, has so excited the general imagination of reading 
mankind as the explorer’s continual references to the 
pygmies whom he discovered and fought with and studied 
in the depths of the Aruwhimi forest. He tells us, it is true, 
painfully little in his speeches, reserving all details, with 
a natural but tantalising economy, for his great book ; but 
he says quite enough to awaken an overpowering curiosity 
to know more of what must be the most marvellous scene 
now existing in the world. Read with intelligent eyes 
only one of his descriptions, that which on Monday night, at 
the reception of the Geographical Society, hushed the eight 
thousand guests who thronged the Albert Hall into strained 
attention. Over a country half as large again as France, 
covered with huge trees—ten thousand millions of them, 
calculates the traveller himself—standing so thick that it is 
always twilight below their interwoven branches, wander 
in thousands, and have wandered for three thousand years 
at least, a race of light-brown men and women—their 
colour, says Mr. Stanley, is that of half-baked bricks— 


scarcely four feet high. Ages before Herodotus was born, : 


they retreated before larger races, as the Lapps, who are 
nearly as small, retreated before the Norsemen ; and in the 
course of centuries, they have so fitted themselves to their 
environment that the dreary forest, where full light 
never falls, and every shadow across the sun produces a kind 
of penetrable night, has become to them the world, limitless, 
edgeless, vast beyond their power to think of emerging 
from its protecting gloom. They know of nothing beyond 
it even by tradition, have no idea of the great prairies 
outside, have never seen grass growing in quantities, 
cannot to all appearance conceive a country in which trees 
are not, or in which movement does not involve a painful 
threading through the bush. The earth for them every- 
where bears forest. The only spaces they know are the 
small oases, where larger natives have made clearances in 
which to plant gardens of the banana, which in this 
climate reaches maturity in twelve months, and serves all 
the purposes of the cereals in more fortunate lands. The 
little people, taught by ages of experience, know their 
forests thoroughly, can tell exactly what is edible and 
what poisonous, and can find food everywhere; but the 
bananas draw them irresistibly from the lonelier depths. 
They plant their villages around the oases in order to get the 
fruit, sometimes paying the cultivators by the services as 
trackers and watchmen, which their superior knowledge of 
the woods enables them to offer, but more frequently 
feeding without leave on crops that are practically inex- 
haustible. They are in their way intelligent, possess a 
language, are gifted with all the knowledge of the forest, 
and can, when they please, make themselves dangerous, 
appearing and disappearing as suddenly and almost as 
silently as the very snakes themselves. They impeded and 
endangered Stanley more than all the tribes he met of the 
usual human size. They have enmities, friendships, virtues, 
and vices, are in all respects human beings, and human 
beings with a certain force in them, for they have 
remained undefeated by the horrible circumstances around 
them all through the historic life of man, if not for 
untold centuries beyond; and yet they live almost 
precisely the life of the tribes of baboons found b 
another explorer almost in the same region, and to all 
appearance will lead it until the intrusive white man, 
his brain fired with a desire for limitless timber to be 
cut without paying royalties, begins the work of felling 
the forest which is the only home they know, and which, 
if antiquity of possession can constitute title, is and has 
always been theirs. 


Is it theirs? Radicals could hardly utilise better the 
few hours in which they are not reading or hearing or 
making comparatively sterile speeches, than in thinking 
out to the end some of the problems presented by the 
little folk of the Aruwhimi forest, who have never 
changed, and if let alone never will change, any more 
than the animal tribes, and who yet are as human as 
themselves. They, the politicians, declare every day 
that the law ef humanity is progress, and decide every 
question which they do decide—say, one in a hundred— 
by the reassertion of that first datum of modern thought ; 





but how does their law appear, tried by the histor 
pygmies who are human, and even “ intelligent,’ 
throughout the whole history of man have not 
one step, who do not even grow the bananas th 
hungry to eat, who sow no corn and keep no stock di 
centuries of conflict have not learned how to keep them, = ‘si 
secure P Here at least we have a race which neither olen ea 
nor perishes, which is not taught by necessity and ay 
nothing of value from experience, but lives on wichangsa 
unaffected by all the influences which the Radicals tela 
in so many speeches are urging forward mankind lamas 
some unknown goal. If the pygmies have never progressed 
with their fertile soil, and warm climate, and ma fie t 
rivers, then it is clear that progress is not a marae 
law of humanity, but only a law obeyed by certain caade 
under certain circumstances, possibly, though not certainly 
for very limited periods. That is a very different fixed 
datum for thought from the one which doctrinair 
Radicals now accept, and the change from one to the in 
would materially modify many speculations. If for 
instance, the pygmies left to themselves would never 
improve, which is clearly the only possible deduction 
from present evidence, are they not entitled to the 
great advantage of being conquered by a race which 
could give them an opportunity of progressing? We 
believe that proposition to be true of all Africa; but 
it is constantly denied, and we want to know if those who 
deny it will extend their denial to this extreme case of the 
pygmies. Ought these little folk, probably not a quarter 
of a million in number, who do not advance, or show the 
slightest promise of advancing, to be allowed to shut out 
the progressive races from a magnificent country which 
its possessors do not use, and which yields a product 
almost essential to man? The forest “belongs,” on the 
Radical hypothesis, to the pygmies, and the trees ought to 
be left for three thousand more years, to grow and fall and 
rot as they have done for the previous three thousand years 
that have elapsed since rumours of these strange people 
first reached civilised ears. The supply of timber in the 
civilised world is rapidly growing insufficient. Europe 
may be said to be denuded already, and America is rapidly 
being stripped; but here are ten thousand million trees 
waiting only for the beneficent axe which, in destroying 
the forest, makes it capable of cultivation. May the 
civilised races take those trees, or must they be left to 
shelter for ever the little people who have wandered 
for such ages under their shade, and who clearly, if any 
people ever owned a country they could not use, own 
the forest of the Aruwhimi? The answer to that 
question involves the morality of all that is now taking 
place in Africa, and much of which offends so many 
“advanced” minds. We know quite well what the 
answer from events will be; but then, events are often as 
immoral as the Norman Conquest, and we want the 
answer from those who try to regulate national con- 
duct by some rule of right. Our own answer is clear: 
that when conquest raises the conquered, or palpably 
benefits the world, conquest is a permitted weapon. But 
that answer as yet is accepted only by those who act. Those 
who reason without acting will not accept it, and we want 
to know what alternative they are prepared to suggest. 
They have here before them an absolutely crucial case. 
If the self-government theory is true everywhere and 
for all men, then the greatest forest on earth, and 
the vast country it renders useless, ought to remain for 
ever at the disposal of the race of little men who were 
threading its narrow aisles before Herodotus heard that such 
a people were believed to exist. No right can be so perfect 
as theirs, or more injurious to mankind; but is the latter 
fact to be taken into consideration? If it is, then the 
English may justifiably govern East Africa from the 
Mediterranean to the Zambesi for a century or two, with 
no fear of doing wrong save by unjust or deteriorating 
government; but if not, not. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WARNING. 


W® really cannot discuss Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 

for entrusting the management of the Land- 
Purchase Act to local bodies any more. It is at best only 
a counsel of perfection. He is not going to worry the 
Government by urging it in the present debate ; and if in 
a subsequent Session it should be brought forward again, 
there will be ample opportunity for weighing arguments. 
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uestion he raised at Oxford on Wednesday, when 
the University Unionist League, is of infinitely 
more importance, and it is to that that we shall to-day 

fne our comments. The Gladstonian Party, finding 
themselves unable to defeat the Land-Purchase Bill, and 

owing day by day more afraid of its effect in tranquil- 
e ‘ng Ireland, have become furious, and appear resolved to 
we its passing into law by sheer obstruction. Although 
Freir own leader has repeatedly affirmed the principle of 
the Bill, and both parties agree that a Bill like it is an 
‘nevitable condition of peace in Ireland, and it is certain 
that if it could be submitted to an Irish plébiscite it would 
be passed at once, they will not, intimates Mr. Chamberlain, 
allow it to get through, but will use the forms of the House 
to keep up an interminable babble of objections, until the 
majority, who must always be present in the House to vote, 
though, by the mercy of Providence, they need not sit under 
the benumbing drip, drip of the debate itself, are worn out 
with mental and physical exhaustion. The Gladstonians 
will, in fact, make legislation impossible by torturing their 
opponents. They intend, first of all, to use the strongest 
weapon in the arsenal of obstruction, and move a series 
of “instructions” to the Committee, each one of which 
may, in truth, be the proposal of a new Bill, and allow of 
indefinite debate. If these instructions, by dint of a 
steady waste of life and energy on the part of the 
majority, are ever got through, they will fall back on their 
old weapons, and let fly a shower of “amendments,” Mr. 
Morley alone, it is said, having devised two pages full of 
them ; while Mr. Healy, who understands Land Bills, would 
on demand be ready with a hundred or two more. The 
have no chance of carrying either instructions or amend- 
ments, or any one of them; but by the time the talk 
grows slack, the limits of the Session will have been 
reached; the Ministers will all be ill with the misery of 
abortive effort ; and the majority, limp with fatigue, and 
heat, and mental torture like that of men who for eight 
hours a day have listened to sermons from curates with 
nothing to say, will refuse to sit any longer, and the Bill 
will drop. 

It may seem impossible that such a scheme would succeed. 
It is utterly opposed to every principle of the representative 
government which its authors profess to admire, being a 
direct denial not only of the rights of the majority of 
Members within the House, but of those of the electors 
outside it, who are distinctly told that they shall not have 
their own way, but shall pass only the laws which the 
minority approve. It reduces Parliament to impotence, 
and is, in fact, as opposed to the Constitution as if the 
minority arrested the majority, and imprisoned them in 
order to prevent their voting. We should expect, there- 
fore, that the electors would resent it, and by threatening 
every one engaged in the scheme with final exclusion from 
Parliament, prevent its execution; but Mr. Chamberlain 
says there is no hope of such a revolt of common-sense. He 
believes that the plan will, under ordinary circumstances, 
succeed, and that the Bill will be lost unless the Government 
takes a course he deprecates,—that is, either “ drops a 
large and important part of the measure, and so lightens 
the ship by throwing valuable cargo overboard, or uses 
the Closure as it has never been used before, and carries 
the rest of the Bill, after a certain time has been passed 
in discussion, without amendment or further debate.” Mr. 
Chamberlain understands, the House, and but for one 
lingering hope, we should agree with him in despairing of 
the prospects of the Bill. His own suggestion, that the 
chiefs of both parties should meet in conference, is 
inapplicable to the circumstances. The Gladstonians, 
strictly so called, and the Unionists could, of course, 
coalesce on a Bill easily enough if they chose, for they 
both acknowledge that the present system of land- 
tenure must be superseded by occupying proprietorship, 
and, indeed, could agree to a Bill covering all Ireland 
with freeholders; but they will attempt nothing of the 
kind. The Gladstonians do not want a larger Bill, or a 
modified Bill, least of all an improved Bill. They object 
to any Bill whatever until they can pass it themselves, 
when they will pass it at once, and quote Mr. Balfour’s 
proposal as a reason why there should be no resistance. 
They are not fighting against Land-purchase, but against 
the efficiency of Parliament when Parliament is in Unionist 
hands, They cannot, therefore, enter into a Conference 
with the Government, oragree to accept any Bill, even if 
they considered every word it contained beneficial to the 
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Kingdom. There is no hope whatever in this direction, 
but there may be in another. It is just possible that the 
Government, taking courage from despair, and indignant 
at the open menace to the rights of Parliament, may 
throw itself on the common-sense of the community, 
may employ the Closure with the necessary severity 
—that is, ten times in a night, if need be—and if 
that expedient fails, may, after a sufficient time has been 
wasted in talk, ask the House to suspend the Standing 
Orders, and pass the Bill at once. It is useless to think 
of new rules, or lightening the Bill of clauses, or voting 
each clause in complete silence on the Ministerial side. The 
Gladstonians could talk with ease on one line of one clause 
from now till Christmas, and nothing except the suppression 
of debate can defeat the misuse of that power. Of course 
the minority in the House will denounce the remedy wé 
suggest as tyrannical, but it would not be so regarded in 
the country, which, whether it approves or disapproves of 
the Government, likes fair-play, and is sick to its very soul 
of obstruction by endless talk. We only wish, indeed, it 
were possible to dissolve upon that single issue, for the 
result would do more to frighten Members from attempting 
or sanctioning obstructive devices than any number of new 
rules. The people want to use the instrument, Parliament, 
now at last in their own hands, not to see it broken before 
it has been effectively employed in their service. As to 
discussion, when it descends to details, they do not even 
read it, any more than their Members sit to listen to it, 
and the only newspapers which report speeches at length 
are those supposed to represent the masses least accurately. 
If the House consented to conduct the rest of the discus- 
sion on Purchase with closed doors, the country would be 
delighted, feeling that it had been relieved of a duty 
which it could not altogether deny, but which human 
nature would no longer allow it to perform. The greater 
speakers have said their say on the second reading 
of the Bill; and nobody wants the second-rate speechés 
except the second-rate speakers who utter them, usually 
to almost empty benches. If those speeches are of such 
interest, as the talkers affirm, why do their own colleagues 
fly for refuge to any room in the House where they are 
safe from hearing anything, except the electric bells 
calling them back to vote? We do not believe the Govern- 
ment would lose a single vote by cutting their torture 
short ; rather we believe they would gain thousands, the 
British, like the American democracy, asking first of its 
leaders that they should show a capacity of being firm. 
It is mere timidity, based on tradition and not on actual 
danger, which tolerates obstruction by talk. 

One thing is pretty well proved by this revival of 
obstruction. The evil which threatens the very life of 
Parliament—for every scene of obstruction adds thousands 
to the number of those who believe that government by 
public meeting has passed its day of usefulness—cannot be 
cured by any rules intended to limit the number of occa- 
sions of debate. A strong opposition resolved to waste time 
can always find occasions. If the debate onthe Address is 
abolished, they will move a vote of censure on the Ministry 
for advising such a Royal speech, and talk about that 
during the fortnight or three weeks now wasted upon the 
other pretext. Jf the right of interpellation is limited to 
important matters, Members will invent important matters, 
and leave it to Government to assure the House that they 
are only inventions. If talk is allowed at all, the only 
check upon talk must be the self-respect of the talkers ; 
and it is obvious, from all recent experience, that self- 
respect is no longer a restraining influence in the 
House. It never does restrain people who are over- 
mastered by spite, and spite is, for the moment, the 
dominant impulse with the minority, owing to its belief 
that were the country consulted, it would again be placed 
where it alone has the right to be, namely, in power. 
If the forms of the House are to be again revised, as 
they must be if representative government is to remain 
alive, the efforts of reformers must be directed towards 
some method of allowing the House, when intellectually 
wearied out, to terminate debate. It is, unhappily, not 
possible to apply the old remedy for the abuse of the right 
of preaching, a rope round the preacher’s neck, with a 
layman to chuck it; but some device very nearly as drastic 
must sooner or later be devised. Otherwise, we may be 
certain, the people will grow as weary of the House of 
Commons as revolutionists already are, and will supersede 
it by something which may not be as good as the system 
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through which we manage the Executive,—namely, Cabinet 
government. A Cabinet which could legislate, subject to 
a veto by the representatives, would be at once effective and 
cautious, and might possibly prove an ideal government ; 
but no democracy has as yet attempted that solution of the 
new puzzle-—How to make a Representative Body work 
when half its members do not intend it should. 





THE DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE PARK. 


UNDAY’S demonstration was in every way creditable 
to the working classes of London. They managed 
to collect a quarter of a million of people—that is, five 
Continental corps d’armée—in Hyde Park, not only without 
the slightest breach of public order, but without even 
trampling any one to death. Beside the women and girls, 
who were everywhere, there must have been some two or 
three thousand babies in the Park ;—on the outskirts of 
the throng, and in the spaces between the swarms round 
the platforms, where the crowd was loose, perambulators 
were to be counted by the score. It used to be considered 
a test of military capacity to march twenty regiments into 
Hyde Park and march them out again without clubbing 
them ; but the organisers of the Eight-Hours Demonstra- 
tion did a great deal more than that. Their processions 
contained at least 120,000 men; and these when they got 
to the place of meeting found the ground occupied by as 
many sightseers. Yet, in spite of the innumerable occasions 
for disorder, the vast human swarm managed to distribute 
itself, and to distribute itself fairly rapidly, round twenty 
or thirty platforms, to listen to a set of maddeningly dull 
speeches and to shout acquiescence in the resolutions, with- 
out a hitch. Though, no doubt, a certain amount of the 
success achieved was due to the care and forethought of 
the committee, we expect that what really made the crowd 
manageable was the complete confidence that reigned every- 
where. People did not merely expect that everything 
would go off quietly; they knew it. It no more occurred 
to them that there could be any question as to the orderli- 
ness of the meeting, than it does to those who witness 
the meet of the four-in-hands. Again, there prevailed 
universal good temper, and not the slightest feeling of 
want of sympathy with the object of the meeting was any- 
where apparent. For all the Socialists may say, the belief 
that the poor ought to keep to their proper station does not 
exist, except perhaps among the servants of the rich, who 
no doubt are often as haughty and authoritative as French 
nobles, and habitually use the word “ independent” in re- 
gard to tradesmen, carpenters, or persons hired for the day, 
asa term of reproach. Among the classes which contributed 
the thousands of well-dressed people who were present in 
the park on Sunday, there is, we believe, but one feeling,— 
a wish that, somehow or other, the labouring poor should 
have less work to do. This sentiment is, indeed, some- 
times indulged in by the well-to-do to a grotesque extent, 
—professionals who often spend thirteen hours a day at 
work which a miner would sooner die than submit to, 
talking with the utmost horror of the fate of those who 
have to face “nine hours of dreary toil.” On the whole, 
the peaceable behaviour of those who formed the pro- 
cessions, and the sympathetic attitude of the onlookers, 
contributed to make the meeting of Sunday a triumph for 
the workers. The demonstrators managed, in fact, a very 
difficult task. They held a labour display in the heart of 
the rich quarter of the Metropolis, the magnitude of which 
would have sent any Continental Government into a fit of 
political hysterics, and yet did not frighten a single old- 
maid. 

Though, considered as a gathering of peaceable human 
beings, the Demonstration must be regarded as a 
success, it cannot be admitted that it has done much 
one way or the other to solve the eight-hours problem. If 
it was intended to show the physical force of the working 
classes, and so to act as a veiled threat, it was most 
unquestionably an entire failure. Instead of demonstra- 
ting that, it reminded the world that the force of modern 
times rests not in the mob, but in a regiment of soldiers. 
No one could look at the meeting and doubt for a moment 
that a battalion would have gone through that swarm of 
white-faced and black-hatted humanity like a cutter 
through a cheese. The unarmed and the undisciplined 
only come together to testify to their physical impotence, 
and to show that the days when weight was the chief 
element that decided battles are gone for ever. We do not, 
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or form was what the leaders of the workmen eat rm 
know well enough that if they want to change the f : 
society, their chance is at the polls. The talk of the Sociali va 
about “ cowing the rich into submission,” in all probabilit. 
never entered their heads, or if it did, was dismissed , 
once as nonsense. The real object of the Demonstrat; . 
was advertisement. Those who organised it and attended 
it did so with the distinct purpose of letting the world 
know that they had a grievance, and of attempting t 
enlist sympathy for their cause. When a charity wan 
to make a new departure and to get popular gy ; 
port, its friends hold the biggest meeting, or dinner . 
bazaar they can, because they know that they will thereb 
most easily awaken the interest of the public. Deep p tone 
in the English nature—you may see it in America, in 
Africa, and in Australia—is the conviction that if you want 
something to happen, the best way is to collect as man 
people as you can, and to set them discussing it. Othe 
nations put their aspirations into their songs and their plays 
or form secret associations for carrying them into practice, 
The Anglo-Saxon expresses his by those monster public 
meetings which appear so absurd to foreigners, because the 
lead to nothing, and instead of recommending a tangible 
course of action, seem to be looked on as ends in themselves 
rather than as means. In truth, the Englishman, who always 
thinks and makes himself understood with great difficulty 
finds the best way of setting forth his ideas on any particular 
om 484 is to demonstrate about it. If we look below the 
surface of the Hyde Park gathering, we shall see that the 
desire to advertise the longing of the workmen for a shorter 
day was the real object of the meeting. At the platforms 
of the Trade-Unionists—those of the Social Democrats need 
not be considered, for that body exercises no real influence 
upon the labourers—there was a general consensus of 
opinion in favour of an eight-hours day, but an equally 
general doubt expressed as to whether it would be wise to 
try and obtain it by the action of the State. The labourers 
want, and rightly want, to get an eight-hours day if they can, 
but they do not feel sure as to the best method of obtaining 
it. That they ought to have it if it is obtainable, no sane 
human being can have a doubt. If wages are destined 
to rise in the course of the next few years, we sincerely 
trust that they will rise, not in money, but in leisure. 
Whether they will rise is, however, a matter of the 
market, and as much outside the power of demonstrations 
as the production of an “above average” crop of corn. 
The question of State action lies in a nutshell. If 
Parliament interferes, it must either forbid overtime or 
allow it. If it allows it, then the so-called Eight-Hours 
Labour Act becomes, in fact, a law for increasing wages, 
which is not what the workmen ask for. Let us next 
suppose that Parliament forbids overtime. If it does, it 
must also fix the rate of wages, for otherwise there will 
come an immediate reduction of pay, which is not at all 
what is wanted. Employers do not pay for the hours spent 
in their factories, but for the work accomplished, and when 
less is turned out, they are obliged to pay less. It would 
be necessary, then, to supplement an Hight-Hours Bill by 
one virtually raising wages. But statutes cannot raise 
wages. Those who imagine they can, forget that capital, 
like labour, has its price, and that if it is not remunerated 
at the market rate, it strikes work. Whether a manufacturer 
carries on his factory or closes it, depends in the last resort 
upon whether he can pay a certain rate of interest on the 
capital employed, that rate being fixed by the relation 
existing between the supply of capital and the demand that 
exists for it. If he cannot pay the market rate, he must 
abandon production, and the capital he has been using must 
find employment elsewhere. But if wages are suddenly 
raised by Act of Parliament, his margin of profit is cut 
into in such a way that he cannot earn the rate of interest 
required to pay the hire of capital, and therefore, if not 
immediately, yet sooner or later, his factory will have to 
be closed and the labourers dismissed. But would Parlia- 
ment allow these results to ensue? Obviously not. The 
producer in one trade is a consumer in twenty others, 
and rather than face the famine prices that must come 
from diminished production, he vel insist on a levelling- 
down of wages. If Parliament attempts upon any large 
scale to do what ought to be left to voluntary effort, it will 
not stop at regulating hours. State-fixed wages are bound 
to be the next step. That prospect may have no terrors 
for those who desire to see us all bound hand and foot in 
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the chains of communal slavery, but for Trade-Unionism 
it means extinction. When once the State attempts the 
work now done by voluntary association, the independence 
of the artisan is at an end. Instead of being able to 
manage his own affairs, and make his own bargains with 
the capitalist, he will find his rate of remuneration fixed by 
a set of State officials, whose first thought, we may be sure, 
will always be directed towards protecting those who have 
proved, not fittest, but unfittest in the industrial struggle. 





COMPENSATION TO LIQUOR-DEALERS. 


HE Session seems not likely to pass without the 
T appearance of the usual cloud in the clear sky. Till 
lately, Ministers had, to all appearance, a good chance of 
carrying their measures in reasonable time, and of dis- 
missing the House into the country with a speed that 
might almost satisfy Sir George Trevelyan. To-day, this 

Jeasant and novel prospect exists no longer. No one can 
venture to say when the “ Local Taxation [Customs and 
Excise] Duties Bill” will pass; few people would be bold 
enough to prophesy that it will pass at all. There is a 
threat with which the House of Commons was once 
more familiar than it is now, because it once had 
a significance of which recent changes in the rules 
of procedure have deprived it. Yet even now the 
announcement that Sir Wilfrid Lawson will use every 
available form to delay the passing of the Bill is not with- 
out its terrors. No doubt all that Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
can do may be defeated by repeated applications of the 
Closure. But there is a kind of understanding, which we 
should be sorry to see disturbed, that the Closure should 
only be applied on a great scale when the needs of public 
safety or of public business imperatively demand it. In 
the present case, it cannot properly be said that either of 
these conditions is satisfied. After all, the world can 
go on without any change in the practice of licensing 
public-houses. There are evils connected with that practice 
which the Government are very properly anxious to remove. 
But if the Temperance party insist that these evils shall 
remain unchecked, it is on their heads that the responsi- 
bility will lie. A Ministry is not bound to do good against 
the will of a turbulent minority, unless the mind of the 
nation is shown so unmistakably that this turbulent 
minority is reduced to silence, or, if this be past hoping 
for, to impotence. Nor is it bound to punish the House 
of Commons for the sins of one of its sections. If Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson chooses to keep Parliament sitting till 
September rather than allow a County Council to ex- 
tinguish the licence of a single public-house, and if the 
Temperance party are inconsistent enough to support him, 
we fear that he will have his way. 

The New Radicals seem to have come to the conclusion 
that money is the supreme good, the one thing which must 
never be parted with for any conceivable benefit. Why 
must not Ireland be made contented by the institution of 
peasant-proprietorship ? Because it may involve some risk 
to the taxpayer. Why must not the number of public- 
houses, and the consequent facilities for intoxication, be 
lessened? Because the Bill which is to do this in- 
cludes a proposal for buying out the men who have 
hitherto lived by keeping public-houses. We have no 
disposition to make little of the virtue of economy, 
but in both these instances it wears a singularly 
graceless garb. The very people who dwell with most 
indignation on the wrongs which England has in- 
flicted on Ireland, are the people who are most steadfast 
in refusing to spend one penny in undoing these wrongs. 
The very people who declaim most loudly against the 
mischief caused by the multiplication of public-houses, will 
allow that multiplication to go on without let or hindrance, 
rather than bear the cost of closing a single one of them. 
There is nothing so unsettling as blind rage, and in both 





why should a brigand be compensated for surrendering a 
prisoner whom he ought never to have captured? No; 
the poor friend would certainly die before one penny 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s money would go to buy him 
off. Substitute the publicans for the brigands, and the 
drunkards of England for the friend, and we have a fairly 
precise analogy to the attitude of the Temperance party 
towards the Government measure. 

Yet nothing could well be more moderate than the pro- 
visions of Mr. Ritchie’s Bill. As he told the House of 
Commons on Monday, the idea of compensation does not 
properly come into it. If a County Council is moved 
to buy a public-house, and the publican is moved to sell 
it, they are allowed to strike a bargain. But the 
Council is not bound to buy, nor is the publican 
bound to sell. It is a private and voluntary transac- 
tion throughout. The County Council is simply enabled 
to buy a public-house for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the licence. As Mr. Ritchie pointed out to the 
deputation from the Church of England Temperance 
Society on Wednesday, it is not at all likely that any very 
large sums will be spent in this way. The funds at the 
disposal of the County Councils will be small, and they 
will naturally be used in the purchase of public-houses 
which command a low price. The Government, Mr. Ritchie 
says, “are persuaded that there is an enormous amount of 
harm done by the smaller fry of public-houses of com- 
paratively little or no market value.” Small as their value 
may be, however, the present owners are not likely te 
part with them for nothing, and the proposed intervention 
of the County Council just gets over the difficulty. With- 
out that, the public-house would pass from hand to hand, 
but always as a public-house. With that, its travels will 
be ended, and the licence which makes it mischievous will 
cease to exist. If the Bill does not do much, it does some- 
thing, and what it does is all in the right direction. It 
leaves the large and, for the most part, well-managed 
houses alone, and provides a machinery which makes the 
suppression of the lower class of houses easy. At present, 
the keeper of a public-house can do nothing with it, except 
pass it on to another publican. For any other purpose 
it is worth nothing ; for this, it is worth something, if not 
much. By the Government Bill, the County Councils will 
be enabled to give the publican, for the purpose of extin- 
guishing the licence,as much as he could hope to get from 
a man in the same trade for keeping it on. The purchase- 
money will not be large, but it will be large enough te 
dispose the owner of the house to sell. In this way, what 
is now a difficulty there is no getting over, is removed, 
and a small but, so far as it goes, effectual inroad is made 
on the great liquor monopoly. 

This, then, is how the question stands. The Govern- 
ment are making a real though modest effort to lessen the 
number of public-houses. This effort, like every other 
reasonable effort of the kind, is hotly opposed by the 
Temperance fanatics. Their hatred of the publican is far 
in excess of their love of sobriety, or their compassion for 
the drunkard ; and they hope, by getting rid of this Bill, 
to have opportunities of gratifying this hatred in the future. 
We may be quite sure, therefore, that they will spare ne 
pains to get the Bill withdrawn, and unless the Government 
receives an unexpected kind and amount of support, they 
will succeed in their endeavour. It is not the sort of 
measure on which a Ministry can ask for a vote of confidence, 
or even keep Parliament sitting for months in order to carry 
it. If the Bill is to be passed this Session, it must be by the 
efforts of the reasonable Temperance party. They are more 
in number than the fanatics, but, unfortunately, they have 
far less enthusiasm. If they are in earnest, if they really 
wish to see a beginning made in the work of apportioning 
public-houses to population, if they care for the substance 
of sobriety before the shadow of Prohibition, now is the 
time for them to exert themselves. The strength of the 
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they intend to move, however, they must move quickly ; 
and perhaps their best way will be to urge Members to 
support Mr. Goschen’s small tax on spirits, and its appro- 
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THE IMPERISHABLENESS OF MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


R. MORLEY, in returning thanks at the Academy 
- dinner on behalf of Literature, ended a bright little 
speech by calling it “the happiest of all callings, and the most 
imperishable of all arts.” Mr. Morley, when in his nataral 
position, either as littérateur or literary orator, does not scatter 
his epithets out of a pepper-box; and these two coming from 
him gave us at first a sensation of surprise. There seems little 
reason why literature should be the happiest of callings,—why, 
that is, the production of a book should cause more pleasure 
to the producer than the production of a picture, a statue, or a 
building. The desire to create, so intense with those who have 
the faculty of creation, is fully gratified in either achievement, 
and the work done is as great in the eyes of the doer in the 
one case as in the other. The sculptor loves the thing he has 
made at least as much as the author; and the architect, we 
suspect, is often more blindly attached to his creation than 
either. We should ourselves hold, and so would Mr. Morley, 
that, ceteris paribus, the book was the nobler work; but the 
painter would angrily deny it; the sculptor would only 
smile, being conscious in England of imperfect apprecia- 
tion; while the architect would swear aloud: and it is 
the feeling of the artist himself, not of his audience, from 
which his happiness must spring. We should say that 
among artists, the great composer—and the speaker was not 
at the moment thinking of the little folk, though he loves 
them so much in politics—must be the happiest, for he not 
only creates a work, not only makes of his thought a living 
reality, but enjoys in the very act of creation an exquisite 
sensuous delight unknown to the man who writes or paints, 
or carves or builds. While his rivals must wait to complete 
their work before they can fully enjoy, the great composer is 
enchanted with every note. A moment’s reflection, however, 
told us that the epithet was partly dictated by personal his- 
tory, and that one who had quitted literature for politics, and 
those the gritty politics of to-day, must feel with poignant 
regret the loss of happiness that, to all but a few men of eager 
ambition, such a change must involve. It is a sad lot fora 
thinking man to exchange the library for the bull-ring, and 
Mr. Morley, who has done it, is a thinking man. 
Then there is the adjective “imperishable.” It seems at 
first sight infelicitous, for of all literature, 90 per cent. at 
least must die like an actor’s work, leaving behind nothing 
but a vague memory, which also will pass away. The 
journalist’s work ends at once, even if it has had, as so little 
of his work has, some effect for the hour; and so do most books, 
even if they have in them the quality of distinction. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of them will perish, lingering only on the 
shelves of great collections, as unread and as unremembered 
of mankind as if they had been physically lost like the 
book of the prophet Iddce, which might, who knows? had it 
survived, have yielded him reverence for ever. Nothing dies 
in a spiritual sense, unless it be the mind stricken with 
idiotcy, so completely as the book of which only its paper and 
print remain. Mr. Morley, however, was not thinking of 
literature asa whole, but of that minute per-centage of literary 
work which does in truth survive, as the “ Prometheus” has 
survived, or the Book of Job, a living possession for genera- 
tions; and of such his epithet may be found to be even strangely 
true. The Book of Job will outlast the Pyramids, and the 
Iliad will survive every Greek statue as it has already sur- 
vived every Greek picture. Ancient literature has come down 
from the past, though the past is separated from us by such 
cataclysmal occurrences; and there are conditions attaching 
to modern literature which secure to it imperishableness such 
as no other art can enjoy. Alone among the arts, it possesses, 
involved in its very life, that supernatural quality given, the 
men of science say, to the original monad, the quality un- 
traceable, but all-powerful, which ensures through the ages 
the survival of the fittest. The inferior statue may last like 
“the stone that breathes and struggles, the brass that seems 
to speak ;” and indeed the oldest statue on earth, the 
wooden Sheikh of Memphis, is very like a fifth-rate ship’s 
figure-head; and the amazing picture with which Sir Coutts 
Lindsay has this year adorned his gallery may survive the 
Sistine Madonna or the Monna Lisa. Some Scotch cottages 
will outlive the greatest triumphs of modern architecture, 
perishing only as rocks perish; and if any music outlasts a 











millennium—and, remember, all ancient musi el 
and some of it was produced by Greeks—it Pits rte 
jingle loved of the populace as the noblest oratorio. But a 
poor book is a book born with a mortal disease. ond: dag 
literature the best survives. Moreover, under modern in 
ditions, this one art, alone among arts, suffers no loss f cr 
repetition. The best replica is but inferior work, tdhideres 
least something of the spontaneity of the original, while rate 
almost every copy the life once there has departed; but if oo 
thousand years hence, the printer should reproduce “ pes 
the Bar,” it will be the same as when Tennyson threw hig 
swan-song, all unconscious of its surpassing beauty even in 
judged by his own work, before an instantly appreciatin. 
world. We mention that little poem because the world inal 
so change, while man retains his present nature, as to cease to 
understand its meaning or fail to sympathise with its emotion ; 
and as to all other conditions of intelligibility, and therefore of 
imperishableness, literature has before it novel chances. Mr. 
Morley’s speech at the Academy banquet may be understood 
five thousand years hence. It is just conceivable that 
“Anarchy” may win, and that civilisation may be buried 
amidst the hot lava thrown out in an outburst of the 
social voleanco which some think exists below modern 
society; or that the Chinese, getting rifles, may overwhelm 
Europe under showers of bullets poured upon her from 
human machines. It is, however, more probable that the 
brain will govern the hand, as it has always hitherto done; 
that Spartacus will be defeated when triumph seems in- 
evitable; and that the white man will successfully call on 
Science to hurl back his yellow adversary. The locusts are 
never less than millions, but they never extinguish any- 
thing, not even the grass of the fields. If no such catastrophe 
occurs, literature should endure as it has never yet endured, 
for its former grand enemy, the alteration of human speech, 
has been shorn of half its power, or even conceivably of 
all. There will be, failing the Chinese, no such cataclysm 
in the means of transmitting human thought as was 
produced by the barbarian conquest, and the inrush which 
accompanied it of Northern speech upon the old literary 
tongues. Language, no doubt, used even in peace to alter 
rapidly ; but that was when its form depended mainly on oral 
tradition, and when districts could be so secluded that the 
utterance of each could grow unintelligible to any other 
in one generation, as it does, they say, among the Negro tribes 
of Africa, and the wandering warrior clans which still 
survive in North America. Language alters slowly now, and 
we understand Shakespeare almost every word, though the 
time which has elapsed since he wrote—say three hundred 
years—sufficed to change Anglo-Saxon into the tongue of 
Chaucer, a tongue so nearly our own that five-sixths of his 
poetry would be understood if read aloud in a London 
Board school. Printing, among its other services, has fixed 
language; intercommunication is making the fixity greater; 
and while the spoken dialects vary quickly, the language of 
literature may become as persistent as printed character. We 
are hardly conscious of change as we read the “ Paradise 
Lost ;” nor, as every school hands on the tradition, is it certain 
that in the year A.D. 5000 any one who calls his language 
English will need, if he wishes to study “ Locksley Hall,” to 
seek the assistance of a glossary. New words there will be in 
thousands; but the old will be comprehended still. That, if 
we are right, is a guarantee for the imperishableness of 
literature such as the world has never yet enjoyed. So, too, 
we may fairly hope will be the enormously increased number 
of those who can understand. We all forget, when we speak 
of the preservation of written literature, how exceedingly 
small in all ages but our own must have been the caste to 
which that preservation was due. Before the invention of 
printing, was the Iliad, think you, ever accessible to ten 
thousand persons all living at any one time,—persons, that is 
who could at once read, obtain the manuscripts needful, and 
understand them when read? Fifty millions now possess, can 
read, and understand the English translation of the Psalms, 
and before two centuries have elapsed, there will be two hundred 
millions in the same position. That all should lose that won- 
derful possession, that all should fail to hand it on, that all 
should lose interest in its study, is almost inconceivable ; 
and till they do, that small body of poetry at least must 
retain the quality Mr. Morley intended his epithet to imply. 
He did not quite mean “imperishableness ” in its literal sense, 
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for that is not a quality to be predicated even of a potsherd, 
the despised thing which, of all known products of human 
skill, endures the longest, being, in fact, as indestructible as 
the clay of which it is made ;* but he did mean durability 
beyond any period to which man can clearly see. We use the 
translation of the Psalms as our illustration designedly, 
because it is almost sure, or quite sure, to escape the only new 
danger which threatens the durability of books. It will not 
be buried under the mountains of printed matter which, as 
the centuries roll on, will accumulate until the world grows 
weary, and the tired brain of humanity exults in its for- 

tfulness of literature as it exults in sleep. Already 
men are subdividing their attention to bouks, and within a 
few hundred years that subdivision will be carried so far that 
some works which ought to live may drop, as it were, acci- 
dentally down through the chinks. The mass of good poetry, 
for example, may be so overwhelming that Fitzgerald’s “ Omar 
Khayyam,” a little volume in its way unique and priceless, 
may be as if neither the Persian Sufee nor his English adorer 
had ever set foot on earth. That danger will, however, spare 
most great books ; and we agree with what we believe to have 
been Mr. Morley’s thought, though he used words which half- 
conceal it in their unavoidable exaggeration, that a great book 
produced to-morrow would have every chance of surviving 
every artistic work of this generation, even if we include 
among artistic works the specimen of Cyclopean architecture 
which Lord Salisbury described at the same banquet as “ the 
red house on the Embankment.” 





THE SPRING HABITS OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 
HE first really warm days of spring tempt the shyest, 
and even the night-feeding animals, to show themselves 
and revel in the sun. On such a morning last week, a hedge- 
hog appeared on the lawn within a few yards of the house. 
The white pigeons which were sunning themselves on the roof 
instantly flew down to see what he was, and after they had 
satisfied their curiosity, we sat down to watch him. The 
hedgehog was evidently determined to make the most of the 
first springlike day, to get enough food to make up for his 
winter fast. He was so busy hunting for insects, that he let 
us approach within a few yards, and observe his method of 
finding them. Clearly he worked wholly by scent; for he 
moved his head slowly from side to side as he walked, and 
every now and then would stop and try a few inches of ground 
again, like a spaniel who thinks he can just trace the scent of 
arabbit. Sometimes he thrust his sharp nose under a plantain- 
leaf, or downwards to the roots of the grass, and captured a 
small worm. If the worm objected to come out of the hole, 
“piggy,” with his head on one side, gently scratched away the 
grass with his right fore-paw and extracted him. Apparently 
most of the insects were tiny slugs, which gave him less 
trouble. His gait was like that of an elderly and sub- 
stantial toad, a slow, crawling walk. He stood higher from 
the ground than might be thought, and the hind-legs showed 
plainly behind his body, as did his tail, which was fully half- 
an-inch long. At a distance, his rounded back and long head 
made him look like a bear, seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope. We came within two yards of him, but he took no 
notice till he got to leeward. Then he put up his head and 
snuffed suspiciously, peering at us with his little beady eyes. 
We made a slight movement. Instantly he dropped his head, 
and his spines bristled as he prepared to roll himself up. As 
we kept still, he relaxed, and began to crawl rapidly away, 
keeping very close to the ground. 

In the afternoon there was a slight thunder-shower. This 
brought him out again. The east wind had blown down leaves 
from the ilex and ivy. These he turned over with his long, 
flexible nose, and found something edible under many. Though 
We got a pair of glasses and watched him closely, his food was 
so minute that we could not identify the insects. At last he 
walked up, moving his head from side to side like a pig routing 
m straw, and as there was no room to pass between the 
writer’s foot and a large stone, he scrambled over his boot, after 
snuffing curiously at the leather. Then he looked at the other 
boot, and came back between his legs. Cramped by remaining 
still so long, the writer moved. “Piggy” stopped, and looked 
up sideways, in a suspicious manner. He had knocked the 





* It is possible, at all events, that the potsherds dug up by Sir Charles Lyall 
from beneath the delta of Egypt, are twenty thousand A. 2 “Old. They are ro 
tainly older than any other manufactured thing. 





hair off the middle of his nose, which gave him rather a dis- 
reputable air; this, with his bright littleeyes and prominent ears, 
made him look so droll, that it was impossible to help laughing 
at him. He resented this, and clambering over the border of 
great flints, marched resolutely into the bushes. It was pro- 
bably hunger as much as the desire for warmth that brought 
the hedgehog out. Unlike Signor Succi, he does not break his 
fast gradually ; and when once he has awakened from his 
winter sleep in a hedge-bottom or old rabbit-hole, and got rid 
of the great coat of leaves which encircles him like the crust 
of a dumpling, he eats day and night. 

But the sudden renewal of light and warmth throws 
many of our wild animals into an ecstasy of pleasure. 
The writer has seen one of the otters at the Zoo lying on 
his back, rolling, bathing, in the sunlight, after a spell of 
east winds; not grinning, like the wicked otter in “The 
Water-Babies,” but smiling sweetly, patting his stomach 
with his fore-paws, and letting his cheeks be rubbed like 
a cat. The wild ones then leave the coast and work up 
the rivers, playing about the fords and feeding at night, and 
by day sunning themselves on the crowns of pollard willows or 
the warm dead flags in the osier-beds. About May the little 
otters are born, pretty, bright-eyed creatures, active as a seal 
in the water or a weasel on land. The warmth brings the 
chub and barbel, carp and tench, from the deep waters, and 
the hungry family need never want a meal. ‘ 

Early in spring the dog-foxes travel great distances to find 
their mates, and on still evenings their cry may be heard 
plainly, three short, husky barks, like the cough of a dog 
with a bone in his throat. The vixen occasionally utters a 
plaintive howl, a weird, uncomfortable noise. The first cubs 
are dropped early in the middle of March, sometimes in some 
large earth that has been used for years, but frequently in a 
hole which the vixen has made for herself. Unlike the otters, 
foxes do not resent the presence of others of their species in 
their hunting-grounds. A pair of otters will monopolise miles 
of river; but if there is plenty of game and the covers are 
quiet, half-a-dozen vixens may take up their quarters in one 
square mile. The quantity of food which the cubs require is 
extraordinary; and if the fox were not the most cunning as 
well as one of the most active and enduring of animals, the 
old ones would find it hard to satisfy them. Fortunately for 
the mothers of large families—for they sometimes have as 
many as seven in a litter—the cubs are omnivorous feeders, 
and, except snakes or stoats, will eat almost anything. Fish, 
frogs, rats, small birds, field-mice, rabbits, and all kinds of 
game are their usual fare. The vixens prowl round every 
fowl-house in the parish at least once a week. They will 
climb an ivy-covered tree and catch a wood-pigeon on her nest, 
or hide in a patch of rushes and catch the moor-hen as she 
swims from her island-home to the bank. Meantime, the 
father of the family leads a comfortable bachelor life, spending 
the warm days curled up in a snug nest in the long, dry grass, 
with a good thick tuft between him and the wind, or, if the 
day be very calm, he slips into the crown of a pollard, and 
sleeps there. 

Rats make a total change of their domicile in spring. They 
desert the corn-stacks and outhouses for the field-banks, 
generally choosing some place near a pond or stream. Not 
that they imitate the water-rats, who may be seen in the dusk 
swimming resolutely for miles along the quiet waters cf the 
canal to seek their mates. The male rats form bachelor 
colonies, while the does make separate burrows and nests for 
their young. These are often in most unlikely spots, far from 
houses or barns; for the papa rats are quite inclined to eat the 
little ones, and are quarrelsome and noisy. The does are 
devoted mothers, ready to defend their brood from stoat or 
weasel, and even dashing out to give battle to more formidable 
enemies. The writer was once crossing a fence with a small 
spaniel, when a shriek from the dog made him think she was 
caught in a gin. Buta fierce tussel in the grass and brambles 
at the bottom of the ditch followed, and he saw that she had 
been attacked bya huge rat, which was hanging to her lip like 
a bulldog, and did not release her until killed by a stick. 

Badgers, which hibernate completely in Sweden, only sleep 
for short intervals in our winter. But they, like the other 
creatures, will show themselves by day in the first week of 
warmth and sun. A model family of badgers, which were 
carefully watched by a good observer, left their burrow first 
in the middle of March, and began to carry in dry fern. 
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They always cleaned their feet on a bough before going into 
the burrow. The young were seen in June, but were probably 
bern a month earlier. The number is from three to five. It 
is generally agreed by those who live where badgers are not 
uncommon, that if they meet a hedgehog taking a spring walk, 
poor “ piggy’s” days are numbered. The badger cares no more 
for his spines than for the stings of the sleepy wasps whose 
nests he digs up at night, and eats him up alive, leaving 
nothing but his skin, turned neatly inside out, like a rabbit’s 
on a coster’s barrow. 

But perhaps the happiest of all our animals in spring are the 
squirrels. This winter was so mild, that they had no need to 
use up their winter stores, and could get some sort of green 
food ; for squirrels no more care to live on nuts than we should 
on beef. But usualiy they are as pleased with the return of 
spring as the larks themselves. They nibble the young shoots, 
strip the bark from the twigs as the sap runs up, and scamper 
from tree to tree as if life were almost too well worth living. 
Before long, if you watch the nest, tiny squirrels, perfect as 
their parents, but no larger than big mice, appear, and the 
family keeps together till autumn. 





THAT SAD SECOND VOLUME. 
HERE is perhaps no better illustration of the inherent 
conservatism of Englishmen, than the continued enforce- 
ment of the unwritten law which decrees that the only strictly 
orthodox form of a novel is that of a work in three volumes. 
We know that threatened men live long, but then the man who 
knows that he is threatened can take special care of himself, and 
threatened customs or institutions have a way of displaying 
similar longevity, because, however generally they may be 
abused, there are always a few people who are interested in 
maintaining them; but the three-volume novel cannot take 
care of itself, and every one who has anything to do with it 
has lifted up his hand against it. Not only readers and critics, 
but publishers and librarians, who are supposed to have some 
vague interest in the maintenance of the three-volume form, 
appear to be unanimous in denunciation; and it would there- 
fore seem that, so far as weapons of argument or abuse are 
concerned, it bears a charmed life which will be prolonged 
until some more potent force than mere public opinion is 
brought to bear against it. 

Indeed, were mere intellectual and literary considerations 
not wholly unavailing to slay the Cerberus of the circulating 
libraries, the familiar feelings of weariness, annoyance, and 
actual exasperation generally produced by a struggle with that 
gad second volume would seal its fate. Of course, a few novels 
are good all through, and we hardly notice whether they fill one 
volume, like “Silas Marner,” or seven, like “ Clarissa Harlowe;” 
while a greater number are so bad that it is certain that they 
could not be improved either by curtailment or amplification. 
In making a generalisation, however, which covers any one 
class of objects, we have to consider the nature not of excep- 
tional but of average specimens of that class; and so, when we 
speak mournfully of that sad second volume, we must be 
supposed to refer to the middle instalment of the average three- 
volume work of fiction. Who does not know the novel the 
first volume of which is devoted to a bright and promising 
opening, and the third to a vigorously worked-out and satis- 
factory dénouement, but which compels its reader to plod 
wearily from one to the other through a sandy desert ora 
spongy morass, where his feet grow weary and his heart faint ? 
The sturdy traveller of ordinary courage will not grumble at the 
impediments placed in his way by Nature; he cannot remove 
them, so he will surmount them with what cheerfulness he 
may; but this desert, this morass, irritates him beyond 
endurance, because he knows it is not a work of Nature, not 
an obstacle which the wayfarer must needs expect and prepare 
for,—that, on the contrary, it has been prepared with malice 
aforethought, with the express purpose of hindering him from 
arriving at his journey’s end with the celerity which, though 
pleasurable to him, would be inconvenient to the person who 
has tempted him to undertake the expedition. 

The opening of a novel—to which, speaking generally, its 
first volume is devoted—is a statement of what may be 
described as its narrative problem. The reader is made to 
understand the nature of a mystery which has to be explained, 
of a misunderstanding which has to be cleared up, of a blunder 
sr a crime which must bring upon the blunderer or the 








criminal a fitting retribution; the course of t i 
vented from running smoothly by obstacles which ae 
removed, or the youthful lover, masculine or feminine mak 
a mistake which has to be rectified. The problem may be . 
of event or of character; but whichever it be, it would ah 
that the natural division of the novel is not into three ow 
into two parts,—the statement and the solution ; whereas the 
three-volume system, in all but the most skilful hands, compel 
the interpolation between these natural divisions age 
arbitrary and unnatural division which does not help the 
story, which is, indeed, sometimes obviously lacking in vita] 
organic relation to it, and which only fulfils the mechanical 
purpose of filling a number of pages which shall carry the 
solution well on into the third volume. 


Now, this postponement is not in itself necessarily inartistic: 
on the contrary, it may conduce to artistic effects otherwise 
unattainable. Goethe and Schiller, in their literary corre. 
spondence, laid great emphasis upon the value in pure drama 
of a “retarding element ;” and there isa sufficient analogy 
between the laws of dramatic fiction and those of narrative 
fiction to justify the assumption that this retarding element 
may be as effective in the latter as in the former. But, as 
has been already said, the accepted form of the novel ought 
to be determined by the capabilities of the average novelist, 
not of the great novelist who will show his greatness in any 
form ; and it is in the management of the retarding element 
that the average novelist shows his weakness. In that sad 
second volume, as a rule, we do not find a retardation of 
narrative movement, but an absolute cessation of it; the 
novelist does not simply drop into a slow march,—he stands 
still and “marks time.” A recently published novel, “The 
Gold of Ophir,” by Elizabeth J. Lysaght,* provides an 
admirable illustration of this common weakness of treatment, 
and the illustration is made all the more serviceable by the 
fact that the novel as a whole cannot be called poor, being, on 
the contrary, a work of considerable constructive and literary 
ability. The theme of the story is a fraudulent impersonation, 
and its opening is specially striking. The curtain rises upon 
a remarkable room in the little Swiss town of St. Johann, a 
room known to every man, woman, and child in the place as 
“the Chamber.” Centuries ago, there had been in St. Johann 
a narrow escape from the horrors of a premature interment, 
and it had been decreed that the corpse of every person dying 
within the boundaries of the little township should be carried 
to “the Chamber,” to remain there for forty-eight hours, under 
the constant watching of officials appointed to search narrowly 
every hour for signs of lingering life, and should they find 
them, toring the great town’s bell, by pulling a rope which 
had been introduced into the room of death. Among the four 
silent forms there reposing is that of a young Englishman, who 
has been apparently killed instantaneously by the sudden 
breaking down of a bridge over which he and his comrade, 
another Englishman, have been passing. We soon discover 
that the two men are cousins, who have met accidentally 
and for the first time while travelling on the Continent; and 
the reader of the most elementary discernment knows that 
the supposed corpse is that of a young man who has 
been summoned to England to take the position of heir 
to an uncle whom he had never seen, and who has sud- 
denly been made rich by an unexpected “find” of gold ina 
mine which has been thought worked out and worthless. The 
survivor, who has escaped with a trifling injury to his arm, 
knows his cousin’s story, and immediately starts for England 
with the intention—which it seems easy to put into execution 
—of personating the poor fellow whom he has left behind in 
“the Chamber,” and paving the way for entering upon his 
inheritance. The record of his success in the first steps of this 
rascally scheme brings the reader to the close of the first 
volume, and the stage is clear for the dramatic working-out of 
the solution of the narrative problem which has thus been set; 
so that at this point the true “retarding element ” of Goethe 
and Schiller might appropriately make its appearance. But 
if we understand the nature of this retarding element, it should 
act as a break acts upon a carriage going down-hill,—that is, 
the continuity of movement towards a given goal should be 
preserved, the only change being a slackening of the pace pro- 
duced by expedients invented to prolong, and by prolonging 
to intensify, the interest aroused by curiosity. This element 
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is very skilfully introduced by Miss Braddon in one of her 
earliest novels, “Henry Dunbar,” which may all the more appro- 
priately be mentioned in this connection as its plot scheme 
bears a general resemblance to that of “The Gold of Ophir.” 
Henry Dunbar, the rich middle-aged banker, is returning 
to England after an absence in India of many years, 
during which those in his immediate circle who have per- 
sonally known him have passed away, and he is met at 
Southampton by the one surviving associate of his youth, who 
decoys him into a lonely place, murders him, and appears in 
London as Henry Dunbar. We know that the solution of the 
narrative problem will be the discovery of the true identity of 
the pretender, and we feel that every step in the narrative 
demonstration is somehow leading us on to the solution; but 
the movement is, in the true sense of the word, retarded by 
the introduction of a series of tentative solutions, each full of 
promise, but all breaking down at the testing moment, and 
leaving the murderous impostor still master of the situation. 
‘The consequence is, that there is no breach of continuity in 
the narrative, no flagging of interest in the mind of the reader; 
indeed, the second volume, where the retarding element is 
supreme, is perhaps the volume which is most effective in 
arousing the special kind of interest which the book as a whole 
aims atinspiring. In “The Gold of Ophir,” on the contrary, we 
know from the first the manner in which the dénowement must 
be brought about, and it is delayed, not by the true retarding 
‘element which prolongs the interest, but by a spurious re- 
tardation which simply interrupts it. The man who comes 
back to life after having been laid out in “the Chamber” is 
found to have so entirely lost his memory that he can give no 
account of himself, and the period of his recovery is utilised 
by the introduction of persons and incidents whose connection 
with the main theme is altogether mechanical,—an expedient 
which serves no other purpose than the due filling out of that 
sad second volume. For a time the true narrative scheme is 
so entirely abandoned that it is almost forgotten; and when 
‘we come upon it again, we have the feeling of returning to a 
story which we have left for a while in order to read something 
else. We have simply been kept waiting, and while the author 
has paused in the telling of her tale, she has supplied us with 
narrative fragments which have just served to keep our im- 
patience within bounds. 


The arbitrary law which decrees that every novel shall be 
made to fill its nine hundred pages or thereabouts, can hardly 
fail to find their result in these lapses from compactness and 
symmetry of structure, and experience teaches us that the 
breakdown will, roughly speaking, coincide with the chapters 
which compose the middle instalment of the novel. The weak 
portion of the book—that irrelevant portion which causes 
the interest to flag—may not be exactly bounded by the covers 
of the second volume, but somewhere between them is the 
place where we naturally expect to find it, and where, asa 
matter of fact, we do find it in nine cases out of ten. The 
invention which can construct a narrative problem and work 
out its solution in a simple and direct manner, does not seem 
to be uncommon : what is rare is the power of patient caleu- 
lation and delicate adaptation of means to ends which can 
provide the expedients that go to the production of the re- 
tarding element in the evolution of the story. Until novelists 
either set themselves to acquire this power, or decide to bring 
their work into such compass as will enable them to dispense 
with it, there will always be a pitfall awaiting them in that 
‘sad second volume. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BIMETALLISM. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to add a few words to Mr. Samuel 
Smith’s comment on your interesting article on Bimetallism ? 
You say, and quite rightly, that “if silver is successfully tied 
to gold in the ratio, say, of 20 to 1, the volume of the gold 





currency will in practice be increased by one-twentieth of the 


whole volume of silver added and to beadded.” But you goon 
to say that all things would be so much the dearer by the 
increase of the measure of value. To gauge this correctly, 
we must see what would be the addition to the currency. I 
think, and I believe I said in my evidence before the Commis- 
sion, that the immediate addition would be little or none. 





Most of the silver in the world, not used in the arts, is 
circulating as money, either in coin or in certificates. All that 
I know of which is not so circulating is a sum of two or three 
millions of dollars in the United States Treasury, of which the 
certificates are in the possession of the Treasury itself. There 
is also whatever quantity may be hoarded in India, in the 
form of ornaments. But it is not at all certain that, though 
the law were changed, it would not still be hoarded.* 

So the quantity “added” would be very small; but there 
is yet another consideration, which, indeed, is one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of adopting a ratio of 20 tol. All 
the silver circulating as legal-tender money in France and 
Germany stands in the ratio of 153 tol. Its volume reckoned 
in gold would be reduced in proportion, if the ratio were 
made 20 to 1. The man who had 15% oz. of silver, with 
which to-day he could buy as much bread as he could with 
1 oz. of gold, would find that on the morrow he would need 
44 oz. more. So in the United States, where the ratio is 16 
to 1, he would need 40z. more. On the whole, therefore, 
it is likely that there would be not an increase, but a 
diminution of the world’s currency. 

The other objection is that there is no ground for supposing 
that 20 to 1 would be the true market value. The mere 
suggestion (as Mr. Smith says) that the Americans are about 
to increase their monthly purchase, sends the market price 
from 44d. to 48d. an ounce. What would it be if they were 
to open their mint and cause a perpetual demand ? 

Does not Mr. R. P. Smith give an example of what he 
thinks the dangers of bimetallism, drawn from a time when 
the bimetallic law was not in operation? Certainly dollars 
could not have been then legal tender, for if they were, the 
Bank would have had to receive them at their nominal value ; 
nor, I suppose, was there an open mint.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Hucxs Grsss. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, May 5th. 


[* We agree; but has Mr. Gibbs any idea of the volume of 
this hoard? It probably exceeds two hundred millions 
sterling.—Eb. Spectator. 





ANCIENT GRAMMAR. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SpxctTator.’’] 

S1zr,—Mr. Murphy’s statement that “It is 1” is a modern 
Latinism, is certainly not correct. A reference to the English 
versions of St. Matthew xiv., 27, and the parallel passages, St. 
Mark vi., 50, and St. John vi., 20, will prove this. The Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels read “Ic hyt eom,” “I it am ;” Wiclif, “I am;” 
Tyndale, Cranmer, and the translators of the Geneva, Rheims, 
and Authorised Versions, all read “ It is I.” The Anglo-Saxon, 
Wiclif’s, and the Rheims version were translated from the 
Latin, the other versions from the Greek. 

So also, in St. Matthew iii., 11, all the versions, from the 
Anglo-Saxon downwards, read, One stronger or mightier “ than 
I.” The instances given by your correspondents where “ than” 
is followed by an oblique case, are all taken from poetry. 
The oldest existing manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
are not older than the end of the tenth century, but the 
version itself may probably be a century older. It would seem, 
therefore, that in the best English prose, “It is I” and 
“stronger than 1” have been in use from the time of King 
Alfred until now. 

But the vulgar tongue has not risen to the standard of Bible 
English; the schoolchildren are practically bi-lingual, and 
such a sentence as “Them boys know’d I,” would pass for 
excellent Saxon from the lips of a sixth-standard boy on the 
Cotswolds—out of school.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bristol, May sth. C. S. TayLor. 





MODERN GRAMMAR. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ Spectator.”’ J 
Srr,—“O Ma! baby tore it.” The change to “ Me tore it” 
will mark a new stage in “ baby’s” psychological development ; 
and the final “I tore it” is the sign of an advance far greater 
than the former. Had Mr. Joseph John Murphy been lately 
reading “ The Philosophy of Consciousness ” (in an old volume 
of Blackwood) he would perhaps have found in “It’s I” some- 
thing more distinctive than mere Latinism. Contrast with 
“It’s me, only poor little me,” as a small person’s answer to a 
peremptory “ Who’s there?” from behind a closed door,—put 
in contrast with that (if I may use the words for such a pur- 
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pose) “It is I: be not afraid,” and surely we feel that the two 
forms are far from being merely interchangeable. In “It’s 
I”—I myself, I, ipsissimus, wirereros—the speaker is, with 
more or less emphasis, at his proper subjective centre. In 
“It’s me,” he regards the situation from the other interlo- 
cutor’s point of view, sets him in the subjective centre, and 
displaces himself to some point in the objective circumference. 
The case is not unlike that of the letter-writer who, in his 
“While I was writing this,” takes his tense as from his 
reader’s time and position instead of from his own. 

In “Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum,” 
“ego, ego,” would be forbidden by reasons other than metrical 
or grammatical. The speaker is eagerly offering himself as an 
object of attack. His “Me, me,” has no feeling or forethought 
of the coming “in me.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 


STORIES TO LET. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The “Tl ne faut pas le damner légérement” story of 
which you and your correspondents have given so many varia- 
tions, is surely “a story to let.” I have long known it (I 
forget on what authority) as told of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, when replying to the expostulations of the pious 
Countess of Huntingdon. The practised story-teller always 
gives concreteness to his story by providing it with a local 
habitation and a name to fit the occasion. I have heard such 
a one tell an old “Joe Miller” story as having happened 
to himself ; and even explain to a friend one of his con- 
structive processes, by telling a story with a delicate aroma 
of profaneness about it, and then adding : “I have at last fixed 
that story on Bishop A.” When Louis Philippe fortified 
Paris, M. Pozzo di Borgo was reported to have said that 
Paris would now fry in its own gravy. When the Germans 
were besieging the city the same words were attributed to 
Prince Bismarck as an original piece of wit. Then two English 
Members of Parliament got the credit of the same epigram, 
applied respectively to Egypt and to Ireland, till some one 
wrote to the Times that Chaucer had said the same thing long 
before. In the Spectator of May 3rd, in the review of Mr. 
McCarthy’s Life of George II., we have another instance of 
the kind, in the suggestion of the probable origin of the 
saying that all men have their price, unjustly attributed to 
Walpole. In another article, of the same date, you give an 
earlier stage of the story-making process, when you quote a 
saying of Mr. Hurrell Froude as “a well-known maxim.” 
This will no doubt reappear in due course attached to some 
other name.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
EDWARD STRACHEY. 





MATTHEWSPRIOR’S POEMS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I should be unwilling to occupy the valuable space of 
the Spectator with a controversy as ancient as that raised by 
Mr. Dering. I wrote the note to which he refers because I 
hold that “than” is a conjunction, coupling like cases. Iam 
aware that Dean Alford, who was not impeccable, had a pre- 
ference for Prior’s form; I remember also that Milton’s con- 
struction was much favoured by our old friend Nicholas, the 
sporting prophet, recently so pleasantly revived by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. If Mr. Dering will look, not at “ The Queen’s 
English,” but at “The Dean’s English,” fourth edition, 1865, 
pp. 94, 146, and 166, he will find a variety of arguments on 
the other side of the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Austin Dosson. 





THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1rr,—Allow me to point out that the clause in this Bill of 
which you speak as “ relieving all clergymen from any legal 
obligation to celebrate such marriages,” as being “ an improve- 
ment,” &c., to “ soothe away opposition,” is more likely to have 
the opposite effect. In the former Bills, it was only proposed 
to legalise such marriages before the Registrar. Now we have 
them intruded into our churches, and the clergy obliged to allow 
strangers to make use of thechurches in which they minister 
for this purpose, if they are unwilling to celebrate such unions 
themselves. Thus the Bill is rendered an object of more 


intense hostility to Churchmen than the previous ones have 
been.—I am, Sir, &e., 
House of Commons, May 6th. 


JouHn G. TAaLBor. 





ART. 


—~>—- 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

THE Grosvenor this year is the most interesting of the 
Exhibitions. It might have been expected that the nets of 
the Academy and New Gallery would drag the waters clean, 
or leave only the smallest of fry for Sir Coutts Lindsay. 
Instead of that, he has made for a new fishing-ground, and 
been rewarded by a splendid haul. The Grosvenor of this 
year publishes a new set of painters, and the publication is 
only second in interest to that of the famous first exhibition 
in the same Gallery. 

The occasion is a convenient one for recalling a few of the 
events between then and now. In that exhibition, two strong 
notes were publicly struck. There was the art of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and that of Mr. Whistler. In the first was revealed a man 
haunted by a particular and beautiful type of face, a genius of 
the first order in design, a decorative colourist. But the range 
of application of his art was limited and remote, and it had 
nothing to say to those technical problems—methods, that is, 
for including new facts—with which modern painting is pre- 
occupied. It therefore founded no school, only tempted a 
few feeble parodists. Mr. Whistler’s art, on the other hand, 
did offer new points of artistic attack upon the actual and 
modern, and accordingly has had a strong influence on the 
younger men. This movement was reinforced by a fresh 
contingent from Parisian studios, the English and American 
“ Impressionists,” among whom were Mr. John Sargent and 
Mr. Stott of Oldham. Then four years ago came the opening 
of the New English Art Club; and there, side by side with the 
“London Impressionists,” two other elements declared them- 
selves. One was the Newlyn School, a band of painters who 
apply to the old popular and homely incident an accomplished 
modern technique. The other was a new Scotch band of 
painters. At the New English Art Club this spring, two 
things were evident. Newlyn had deserted in a body to the 
Academy. Glasgow was not at its best. That is explained 
now. Glasgow has gone over to the Grosvenor. 

What are the characteristics of this school >—for the element 
of “school” is clear from a glance at the walls. There isthe 
stamp of a common inspiration about the work of Messrs. 
Guthrie, Roche, Lavery, Melville, and Hornel. We might 
attempt to label it under those French names that suggest 
themselves as obvious prototypes. But there is stuff and 
original power enough in the work to make it more than a 
derivative. Its general character is, that while handling 
the resources of modern technique, it uses them to a 
distinctly decorative purpose. The real is there, but the 
artists are not satisfied with that subjection of the object 
to the nature of paint where the modern artist often sets 
up his rest; they compel the thing as well into a tapestry- 
Sometimes the result is frankly this last and nothing more, 
as in the Druid fantasy of Messrs. Henry and Hornel (173) ; 
but in the “ Wild Hyacinths” (163) of the latter, it is still 
possible to interpret the wood as a place seen like that, seen 
very carefully, it is true, and by a man in search of a tapestry 
point of view for Nature, but still seen. And when we go on 
to Mr. Guthrie’s “ Orchard ” (195), the balance of Nature and 
decoration hangs fairly even. It is rfoticeable all through this 
work, as a symptom of its tendency, that the opposition of 
dark land against bright sky, which in Nature is the most 
striking of facts, and the most disturbing to a design that 
aims at equality of tone in all its parts, is got over in various 
ways, as by bringing the horizon high up, or by shutting 
out most of the sky with trees. Mr. E. A. Walton, in his 
“ Landscape ” (40), attempts, not altogether successfully, 
to reduce a large space of sky to a deep low-toned blue. 
The most aggressive of the pictures under consideration is 
Mr. Arthur Melville’s “ Audrey and her Goats” (109). It is 
a large canvas of great simplicity and force. The prevailing 
colour is rich green of grass and trees, broken by an autumn 
russet. The russet becomes red in the hair of the goat-girl. 
The brown shaggy herd completes the design. The effect of 
truth is surprising in a picture, and if Mr. Melville could hear 
the abuse lavished on his goats, he ought to feel encouraged. 
Mary Queen of Scots has been more dangerous to painters 
than ever she was to statesmen ; but she rests quite harmlessly 
under Mr. Lavery’s trees (41): picture holds its own, and 
history routs dimly in the background. Mr. Roche is feeble 
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in his “Garden of Girls ” (223), but he has a pretty portrait- 
study, “ Marie” (134). Mr. T. Millie Dow points the danger 
of decoration not well enough fed (“ Afterglow, 128). 

And now it is time to turn to the rest of the exhibition, for 
there is other good work to be noticed. There is the curiously 
different manner of Mr. George Clausen, with its cold, clear 
tints («Girl at the Gate,” 51). Drawing, painting, palette, 
are those of Bastien Lepage, and it is surprising that so much 
talent should keep so close to its master. There are two 
examples here of the landscape work of Mr. Henry Muhrman, 
whom we noticed recently (30 and 35). Both are rather 
mannered. There are two clever portraits by Mr. J. J. 
Shannon (15 and 74) ; and Miss Maude Millett in a wonderful 
dress, by Mr. C. W. Bartlett (165). Mr. Orchardson has 
painted himself for the Uffizi in his well-known yellow way 
(36), and Mr. Pettie’s portrait of Mr. J. Campbell Noble (115), 
ifitis not good painting, is a fair reminiscence of Rubens, 
and a striking face. 

Mr. Stott’s Lempriére piece (“ Diana, Twilight and Dawn,” 
190) is not good enough for him of Oldham. Has he been 
playing himself on those yellow sands (11) too long? Mr. 
John R. Reid is another painter in danger. He has five works 
here, and the manner, which used to suggest fairly enough 
open-air illumination, seems to be going off into ineffective 
rawness. Mr. David Murray exhibits largely everywhere, and 
yet maintains his own level. “A Doubtful Crop ” (59) is his 
best here. The same may be said of Mr. Henry Moore 
(“Sand-Laden Surf,” 63). Another ubiquitous painter is Mr. 
Brangwyn, and the worst of him is, that, having seen him once, 
we seem to have seen him all. The big, leaden-coloured sea- 
piece was a good pattern for once, but its variations have the 
air of having been arranged in the studio, not freshly observed 
(“Sail Ho!” 219). Mr. Napier Hemy, on the other hand, 
takes a fresh turn in his “ Oporto ” (174), and Mr. Peppercorn 
in his two contributions (73 and 191). There is sunshine 
in Mr. W. Estall’s “Down by the Brook” (9), Mr. Mark 
Fisher’s “ Cows in Orchard” (10), and Mr. T. C. Morton’s 
“A Scotch Harvest” (168). The neighbour of this last, Mr. 
Wellwood Rattray’s “ Passing Shower” (167), and Mr. James 
Paterson’s “ The Moon is Up” (158), are also noticeable. Mr. 
W. Kennedy’s “ Cooking Trenches” (105) is a bright sketch, 
and Mr. T. Austen Brown’s little evening piece, “ Gossips” 
(112), is good. Among all these younger men, a veteran, Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, holds his own with an old and beautiful 
“Stonehaven from Bervie Braes” (139), the roof-tops of the 
fishing town, with a stretch of silver sea-water behind them. 
Among the water-colours should be seen Mr. Melville’s 
“Javanaise Dancers” (341), Mr. Nisbet’s “ Tentsmuir, Fife” 
(337), Mr. R. Jones’s “ The ‘ Neptune’s’ Last Mooring” (340), 
and Mr. C. J. Watson’s Dutch sketches (324 and 343). “It will 
be noticed,” says the catalogue, “that Sir Coutts Lindsay has 
this year hung some pictures on the staircase.” If Sir Coutts 
Lindsay likes the result, and will in future hang his own 
pictures there, we will make every effort not to notice them 
(“The Vision of Endymion,” 102). 








BOOKS. 


—_—@—— 
OUTDOOR PHILOSOPHY.* 


THE love of liberty is one of the fundamental passions of 
human nature. However much civilisation has overlaid life 
with a crust of conventionalities, the instinct of liberty is only 
thrust deeper down to spring up again in individuals with 
still stronger protest. How to live a life of liberty will always 
be a question of supreme interest to the human race. One 
interesting fact in this protest against constraint is that it 
asserts itself the most, and takes more active forms, in 
America than in the ancient civilisations. It may be that the 
traditions of the race tell in favour of liberty. The character 
of its first settlers may have left an indelible strain behind ; 
or it may be that, the nation itself being so large, and 
at the same time so homogeneous, a sense of independence 
is encouraged such as often springs up in a large clan of 
relations who look for little outside themselves. Anyhow, it 
is America that is found to furnish exceptional cases of 
individual liberty both of thought and action. 

It is difficult to rank the remarkable men that America 


* Libertyanda Living, By Philip G. Hubert, jun, New York and London: 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 








has produced in this direction. We have our latter-day 
philosophers; but even the most original of them bear 
the mark in their lives of centuries of philosophic con- 
ventionality. Take Carlyle, for instance, perhaps the least 
moulded to foregone form of any man of thought in modern 
days. But with all his individuality, he was not able to 
avoid looking at life through other people’s spectacles. In 
no way could he say: “I will lead my own life and carry out 
my own theories, whatever others may say and think.” Far 
from this, he desired praise with the passion of a schoolgirl. 
If his work went unrecognised, he was miserable in mind and 
body. If court was not paid to him, he felt life hardly 
worth the living. Never once did he and Mrs. Carlyle 
say: ‘“ What is the world’s opinion to us? We know the 
truth, and by the truth we will live and be happy.” 
But this is not the case with many of the philosophers 
America has produced. If their thoughts have not gone 
very deep, at least their actions have gone as deep as 
their thought. The one does not belie the other. Both in 
Emerson and in Thoreau we have the philosopher of action, 
and this in itself is a great mark of strength. Why does this 
seem possible in the New Country and impossible in the Old? 


A little book called Liberty and a Living helps to 
answer the question. The line between money-making 
and culture in America is to all appearance a marked 
one. Perhaps this springs from the comparative absence 
of large inherited fortunes. As a rule, men do not make 
large savings for their family. The sons are expected 
to begin at the beginning, and get into harness early. Per- 
haps, too, the comparative ease with which fortunes may still 
be made in America may have something to do withit. Steady, 
unceasing grind will, as a rule, command a considerable in- 
come in the long-run; so that it is worth a man’s while to con- 
centrate his thoughts in the one direction. The shafts of a cart 
give real support to the horse, and nothing is more distracting 
to the main object than diversity of thought. A brilliant 
intellect, such as Mr. Gladstone’s, may be able to endure it, but 
nine-tenths of the ordinary kind of business minds would run 
to seed under any such disturbing efforts. In England the line 
between money-making and intellectual thought is not so 
sharply drawn. In the Old Country it requires more than 
unceasing grind to command success. A man must stand 
apart from his fellows in some distinctive way before he can 
hope to make a fortune. Industry must be allied to some 
other qualities to make its mark. Consequently, any degree 
of intellectual attainment counts in England, and asa rule 
helps to attain an end which could not be gained by industry 
alone. Anyhow, whatever the reasons may be, it is only in 
America that a life such as is described by Mr. Hubert 
is possible. If we are to take his description of him- 
self and his family, the life is indeed Arcadian. In early 
middle-life, he comes to the resolve to abandon a pro- 
fessional career in New York, in favour of life in a 
country cottage fifty miles off, on an income of some 
$500—that is to say, about £100—a year. He builds 
himself a charming small house, with one enormous living- 
room. He fishes, he sails, he shoots, he gardens. He lives 
among his children and his books, and, above all, which 
counts for more than anything in the success of such a life, 
he possesses a wife who, apparently, is of the same tastes as 
himself. The entire family is of one mind. In all there is the 
same absence of desire for town pleasures, the same passionate 
love of music; and, what is still more unique, both wife and 
children prove willing and intelligent listeners to nightly 
readings of his favourite authors. Given such unusual tastes 
and acquisitions, and who is there who will say that Mr. 
Hubert is not the happiest of men? One of the three 
things pronounced “beautiful” by the son of Sirach is 
“a man and a wife that agree together,” and Wisdom is 
justified of her children. But the readers of Mr. Hubert’s 
fascinating little volume are not necessarily so fully blest. 
With no children, or still worse, children who are drawn 
to the pleasures of, the city; with a wife not musical, nor 
perhaps quite so interesting a talker nor so interested a listener 
as she was at eighteen,—would such a life be a success? 
Given strong outdoor tastes, and to some men the country 
and liberty are worth all the luxuries the world can produce. 
But man at bottom is a gregarious animal. We are not all 
Thoreaus, who can live and die in the solitude of the back- 
woods. We, unfortunately, are not all possessed by the spirit 
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of Emerson, who is made happy by six acres and no cow. If 
we were, we might be happier, and perhaps better men; but 
we must all run in our own grooves, and it may be some little 
comfort for those who are compelled to lead it, to reflect that, 
if a city life is not ideal, it has its great merits. In the town 
we can choose our own friends and go our own ways; we can 
say our say without much fear of it being sufficiently noticed 
for men to take offence, or to call us to account. There is, in 
a certain sense, no such liberty as that afforded by a large 
city. With ordinary success, a fairly kindly temper, and 
some. tact, a man may avoid coming up much against 
people who are distasteful to him; and if he has the 
strength of mind to live his own social life, he will certainly 
find friends who will sympathise both with his tastes and 
with his means. If in New York money-making means 
the discarding of all intellectual tastes, it is not the case in 
London. An educated man may command his few hundreds 
a year professionally, and yet share in the cultivated thought 
of the day, if not in the social tittle-tattle of the fashionable 
clubs. And whether he be a man of city tastes, or tastes 
gratified by a few paternal or acquired acres, it is only the 
absence of a resolute intention to do what is most congenial 
to himself, irrespective of what others will say. that will 
keep him, either in England or America, from leading a life 
as contented and as cultured as that so graphically and 
pleasantly described by Mr. Hubert. 





HISTORY OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN SCOTLAND.* 
THE new volume of this work is in some respects, not in all, 
an improvement on the two that preceded it. Dealing with 
subjects that come closer to the quick of feelings and interests 
still throbbing with vitality, it carries a more vivid concern to 
a wider circle, tending to excite stronger likes and dislikes, 
more of gratified assent and of vehement demur. The period 
it covers, though brief, was the fruitful seed-plot of many 
notable traits in Scottish character and history. It starts 
from what is named the Revolution of 1560,—i.e., the move- 
ment which dislodged Roman Catholicism from its pride of 
place as the recognised national religion. It comes down to 
the death of King James in 1625. Dr. Belieshiem is a tem- 
perate and painstaking narrator, who makes it evident he is 
never wilfully unfair. He was moved to his task by access to 
some hitherto undivulged information, curious, though not 
supremely important. The Benedictine monk who has 
become his translator is a cadet of a good Scottish family, 
who in the old days of Bible monopoly enhanced their 
fortune as the King’s printers. He has discharged his func- 
tion with a double zest, the zeal ‘of a convert being added 
to the attraction of the subject. His performance is marked 
by aptitude and clearness. It is impossible, however, to 
grant him all the merit he claims for “such impartiality 
as made it a duty for him to endeavour to steer clear of such 
bias as would result in misrepresenting either the motives or 
the actions of the persons with whom he has to deal.” This 
commendable design has palpably miscarried in some of his 
notes. 

Amid the many events recounted and discussed in the seven 
well-arranged chapters the volume contains, three subjects 
stand out with prominence:—The easy overthrow of the 
ancient Church, which fell at a touch, like a house of cards, 
and how that came about; the endless controversy concerning 
Mary Stuart; and the character, the pelicy, the intentions of 
her son James. The middle topic we shall avoid, as still too 
fervid for handling with any satisfactory result. Suffice it to 
say, the evidence of prepossession relatively to the two chief 
persons is unmistakably revealed. Mary is vindicated at all 
points. Knox is pictured as surly, malignant, and un- 
scrupulous. Take only two examples. The accusation that 
Knox was “at the death of Rizzio or privy thereunto,” is 
repeated. The sole evidence in support of this charge consists 
of a scrap of paper containing a list of names, and a black 
pin by which it was fastened to a letter of Randolph, the 
English envoy. The paper is anonymous, undated, unsub- 
scribed, unreferred to, and at variance not only with four 
separate lists of the murderers and their accessories which 
were accepted and founded on, but without an atom of support 
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in any letter, journal, or contemporary history that. has 
been discovered. Take the other side. Before Mary weddea 
Bothwell, he had to get his existing marriage declared yoig 

This was accomplished on the ground that his wife and “i 
were within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, and were 
united without the barrier having been removed by a Papal 
dispensation. The fact is, a dispensation was granted by the 
Papal legate. It was found a few years since in the charter- 
chest at Dunrobin, the separated Countess having become wife 
to the Earl of Sutherland. That Mary knew of the circum. 
stances, is shown by her letter to the Pope in 1571, when she. 
was anxious to wed the Duke of Norfolk. Therein she speaks 
of “the pretended divorce” of Bothwell. The divorce had the 
same validity as the dispensation, for it was granted by the. 
same man. Dr. Belieshiem gets over the difficulty by sup-. 
posing the “ dispensation may have been discovered, for some 
canonical reasons, to be invalid: in which case there could be 
no lawful marriage ” ! 


The downfall of the Church is described with candour. No 
attempt is made to hide that before the Reformation she was 
in a shockingly corrupt state. The testimony of Ninian 
Winset, one of her most learned and able defenders, is cited 
in proof. He was unsparing in his denunciations of the profii-. 
gacy which disgraced priests and nobles. “ Did we not know,” 
says the author, “ that the abuses of which he complains existed, 
we should be disposed to accuse him of exaggeration. But sharp 
and bitter as are his words, no one acquainted with the state of 
the Scottish Church will venture to say they shot beyond the 
mark.” Here Father Blair interposes something of a caveat. 
“It was their lives,” he said, “not their teaching, against 
which his indignation was directed.” What says Winzen, 
writing satirically P—‘ Whether we shall begin our praise 
of your holy lives or your healthful doctrine, we are dubious. 
ser te tothe Your dumb doctrine in exalting ceremonies without 
declaration of the same, and, far more, keeping in silence the 
true Word of God necessary to all men’s salvation, and not 
resisting manifest errors, to the world is known.” The last 
Canon of the last Council in 1559, provided for reassembling 
on Septuagesima Sunday next year. In August,a Parliament, 
not altogether regularly summoned, yet not wholly self- 
constituted, abrogated the authority of the Pope, proscribed’ 
the mass, and adopted the Reformed Confession of Faith,— 
that symbol Edward Irving never ceased to extol as superior 
to what came later from the Westminster Assembly. The 
Primate, two Bishops, and an Abbot, with two temporal Peers, 
opposed the first move. The laymen said they desired to 
believe as their fathers believed. The prelates said nothing 
to the purpose. The Earl Marischal twitted them for their 
dumbness. “Seeing,” he said, “the Bishops here present speak 
nothing to the contrary of the doctrine proposed, I cannot but 
hold it to be the very truth of God, and the contrary to be 
deceivable doctrine.” The Church was disestablished without 
a struggle. In such bad repute was the hierarchy, that Father 
Thomas Innes declined any effort at exculpation, save in the: 
case of Archbishop Beaton, who held the See of Glasgow. 


There is more of novelty and food for thought in the 
narrative of events that took place in James’s time, and in the 
portrait given of that whimsical though acute person. “The 
wisest fool in Christendom” was what Sully called him, and 
he has been persistently gibed at it ever since, though of late 
a modified opinion has come into vogue. Mark Pattison, in 
his study of Casaubon, expressly declares that those who 
know most of James will find their ‘estimate of his abilities 
raised. To the like purpose write both Von Ranke and Mr. 
Gairdner. Even David Hume ascribes the contemptible esti- 
mate entertained of his talents to his attempts at literary 
excellence, which he was unable to reach. He suffered,. 
however, from other formidable drawbacks. He had an un- 
couth person and coarse manners, though a shrewd and nimble 
mind. He was a craven physically, and a consciousness of 
his weakness, with his inability to kindle enthusiasm, seems 
to have sapped his mental robustness, urging him to a course 
of wile and craft, rather than one intrepid and manly. When 
in Scotland, he for the most part spoke and wrote as a Scois- 
man, and pretended, however much it may have gone against 
his grain, to think as one. He could not do otherwise among 
a people who were delighted to hear preachings levelled at 
him, and scrupled not to call him “ God’s silly vassal.” When 
he arrived in England, he put away the semblance of Scottish 
feeling, and listened only to those who called him the Solomon 
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of rulers, the divine representative before the nation,—albeit 
he probably saw through their sycophantish flattery. A vivid 
light is thrown on his situation in Scotland, and on the hopes 
the Roman Catholic Church entertained, by a report in the 
appendix which was drawn up in 1596 by a Papal agent in 
Brussels. How the King writhed under the dictation of the 
Protestant clergy, yet felt himself powerless to withstand it, 
partly because of their popularity, partly because of the pro- 
tection vouchsafed them by Queen Elizabeth, whose Ambas- 
sador, as well as other agents, maintained a careful espionage, 
is tellingly recounted. Encouragement is given to the belief 
that when he obtained power he would profess himself a 
Catholic. This hope is fortified by the assertion that his 
Queen was one, though secretly. It is said that in her youth 
she learned the tenets of the Church from a companion, an 
Austrian Princess; that in Scotland she came under the spell 
of Father Robert Abercromby, by whom she was received into 
the communion of the faithful; that James tacitly consented 
to this arrangement, and to the Jesuit Father going with the 
Court to England, where he continued his ministrations, a 
disguise being provided by his appointment as superintendent 
of the Royal falconry. All this, it is added, is related by him- 
self in a letter to the Prior of St. James’s, Ratisbon. It isa 
strange story, which finds its proper place in a book that is 
always interesting and instructive ; even when one may rightly 
deem it erroneous. 





THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK.* 


Tue twenty-seventh issue of The Statesman’s Year-Book 
deserves special notice. It is not The Statesman’s Year-Book 
of Mr. Frederick Martin’s editorship; it is not even The States- 
man’s Year-Book of the first years of the present editorship. 
Obviously Mr. Keltie is no mere arm-chair statistician, con- 
tent to let his annual come out year after year in practically, 
if not precisely, the same form. On the contrary, he has 
taken to heart, or rather to head, a good deal of the criticism 
to which his work has been subjected; and the result is that 
The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1890 is not so much a new issue 
asanew book. For one thing, it contains some 120 pages more 
of letterpress than its immediate predecessor; and besides, it 
is printed to a much greater extent in small though legible 
type. Thisis but a secondary matter, however. The Year-Book 
has, in point of arrangement, been altogether revolutionised, 
and revolutionised in a way which will at the very least triple 
its value to the ordinary English consulter of reference-books. 
Formerly it dealt with the world in continents; and under 
these continents, the different countries were arranged alpha- 
betically. Now the Year-Book is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the British Empire, the second with foreign 
countries arranged in alphabetical order. Under the title of 
the British Empire, again, are included not only the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in the ordinary political, 
geographical, and European sense, but India and our Colonies, 
Protectorates, and Dependencies, these last, again, being 
arranged alphabetically under the parts of the world in which 
they are situated,—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australasia, 
and Oceania. Mr. Keltie has, with a view, doubtless, to the 
popular craze for Colonial “expansion,” sought to give this 
year an exhaustive list of “all territories over which the 
British Government has any claim whatever, and to exhibit 
what information about them is obtainable of a kind likely 
to be useful to public men, avoiding such purely geographical 
information as will be found in any gazetteer.” Into the second 
part of his work—that dealing with “ Foreign Countries ”—Mr. 
Keltie has introduced a number of new States that had no place 
in former issues of his annual. He claims, indeed, to have incor- 
porated every State, however rudimentary, for which a separate 
existence can be claimed. Thus, in Africa more especially, 
there are several so-called States which are unannexed, and 
about which, in the present “scramble for Africa,” a good deal 
of curiosity is exhibited, and even more on the Continent than 
here. These have all been introduced. On the other hand, 
those countries which are claimed by European States are 
found under these States. Thus, Sokoto and Nyassaland are 
placed under the British Empire, while Abyssinia is assigned 
to Italy. In connection with the grouping of minor States 
under larger ones exercising sovereignty or suzerainty over 





* The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1890, Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Twenty-seventh Annual Publication, Revised after 
Official Returns. London: Macmillan and Co, 1690. 








them, we may ask Mr. Keltie if he is justified year after year 
in treating Corea as an independent State. It is quite true 
that in 1876, 1883, 1884, and 1886, Corea concluded nominally 
independent treaties with Japan, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Russia, and France. But it is contended by those who 
stand up for the real, as distinguished from the nominal 
sovereignty of China, that none of these treaties was actually 
agreed to without consent to it being obtained from Pekin ; 
and Mr. Keltie himself allows not only that since the 
seventeenth century Corea has acknowledged the suzerainty 
of China by sending an annual embassy and announcing the 
succession of a new Sovereign, and that its dependent relation 
is plainly recognised and clearly stated in the Chinese-Corean 
frontier trade regulations, but also that “the influence of 
China is paramount in the Kingdom, and no important step 
in the relations of Corea with other countries is taken with- 
out China’s consent.” Besides, when one thinks of the policy 
which China has been pursuing of late, is there not, to say 
the least of it, a chance that in Corea, as in Yunnan, the 
Pekin Government will assert itself ruthlessly and almost any 
moment? But, as a rale, Mr. Keltie’s grouping is faultless, 
and his précis of the information that is forthcoming in regard 
to any little-known country—take, for example, Afghanistan 
as an independent State, and the Niger Protectorate as a 
portion of the British Empire—is the perfection of succinct- 
ness. 

Although the hypercritical may discover one or two minor 
mistakes in Mr. Keltie’s work—it is inevitable that such should 
creep in—he has rendered it very difficult for an ordinarily care- 
ful reader to make fresh and useful suggestions to him. Thus, 
he has carried his condensation of that part of his book which 
deals with the Constitution, &c., of the British Empire as far 
as it ought to go. He might, perhaps, when dealing with Local 
Government, have given a better summary of the provisions of 
the Act passed last year for Scotland; under the head of 
“ Education,” he should have given some idea of the character 
of the recent Scottish Universities Act. In these days of hurry, 
the value of such a book as this would be decidedly enhanced 
by a number of tables, from which one could see at a glance 
the comparative condition, as respects different features of a 
nation’s life, of what the Germans and the late Mr. J.R. Green 
term “ World-Powers,” or even of such short statements as. 
that at p. 95, from which we learn in a moment that the 
total expenditure of the Mother-country in connection with 
the Colonies (exclusive of India) amounts to two millions 
sterling, and the total effective strength of the British forces in 
the Colonies (again exclusive of India) is upwards of 27,000 men- 
We close our notice of Mr. Keltie’s book—now out of sight 
the best annual of its kind in the world—by quoting one of 
the paragraphs in it, because it points a moral, though it by 
no means adorns the tale of British social progress :—“ Middle- 
class education in the United Kingdom is entirely unorganised, 
and is mainly left to private enterprise; no complete trust- 
worthy statistics are available. There are a number of 
endowed public and grammar schools in England, but over 
the conduct of these schools Government has no control.” 


COURT LIFE UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS.* 
Mr. Hatt claims that this is an exactly accurate historical 
novel, that “every personage acted and spoke almost precisely 
as represented in this narrative, and every event took place at 
the exact time and in the exact manner described here.” In 
one sense we can concede, in another we cannot concede, this 
claim. That Mr. Hubert Hall’s antiquarian knowledge is 
exact, we do not question for a moment; but that any human 
beings ever talked as his characters are represented as talking, 
we do not believe. William, son of Nigel, an ecclesiastic, pays 
a visit during “the leisure of the Hilary vacation” to his 
friend Richard de Anesti. The morning after, William’s 
host shows him over his domain, just as a host might do 
nowadays. One might perhaps object that in the “ Hilary 
vacation” the two friends would scarcely find so much “ glare 
and dust in the open fields,” that the freshness of the meadows 
would be grateful. If they did, they must have been blest 
with a very different climate from ours. Let that, however,, 
pass. But did ever host address to guest the long, unbroken 
discourses in which Richard de Anesti describes the economy 
of his farm? Every one knows how a conversation of the 
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kind is really carried on. Every fact in this long description 
may be correct, and yet it must be far from true that these 
personages “spoke almost precisely as represented in this 
narrative.” The same mistake occurs again and again. 
Richard de Anesti, coming up to London, meets his kinsman, 
William de Glanvil. The two discourse about the Jews. 
William gives many interesting and doubtless exact details 
about them, details which we are glad to get. But he 
certainly would not have told his hearer what his hearer 
must have known as well as himself, that “ the Jews in 
England were compelled to live apart from Christians, and to 
wear a badge of their race in their dress.” Then Richard 
takes up the tale, and relates his own experiences as a borrower. 
For two whole pages he runs off a list of dealings with Jew 
money-lenders. There are seventeen separate transactions 
described. Here are two specimens :—‘“ When I pleaded in the 
Archbishop’s Court at Canterbury, Dieu-la-Cresse the Jew 
lent me forty shillings at the same rate [a groat a week for 
every pound], which I kept two months, and paid five shillings 
and fourpence.” “Also Bruno the Jew lent me half-a-mark 
at three-halfpence a week, for which I paid fifteen-pence for 
ten weeks.” That the Jews made a good thing of their business, 
sometimes making nearly 90 per cent., might have been told 
us in far fewer words. A still more extravagant, and indeed 
impossible amount of detail, is to be found in Richard’s 
narrative of his law-suit. There is not a single item, indeed, 
the accuracy of which we question. We do not even doubt 
that Richard suffered as many of the law’s delays as he here 
describes. But no mortal man could have remembered them, 
or, remembering them, would have recounted them; and it is 
wholly against art in our author to reproduce them. We have 
to struggle through pages and pages of this kind of thing :— 
* As soon as I had purchased the King’s writ, I returned, and 
having found the Archbishop at Mortlake, I delivered the 
King’s writ to him, and he gave me a day on the feast of St. 
Crispin and St. Crispianus, on which day I came to Canter- 
bury, and from thence he gave me a day in the octave 
of St. Martin, on which day I came to Canterbury. From 
thence my lord of Canterbury gave me a day on the feast of 
St. Lucia the Virgin and thence a day was given 
me on the feast of St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, on which 
day I came to London, where my lord of Canterbury then 
was; and from thence he gave me a day on the feast of 
St. Scholastica the Virgin, and I kept it at Canterbury; and 
thence on Letare Jerusalem, and I kept it at London; and 
thence on Misericordia Domini Sunday.” If Mr. Hubert 
Hall had retrenched nine-tenths of these particulars, and 
brought his readers at once to the really vigorous scene in 
which the delivery of the Pope’s final judgment is described, 
he would have vastly improved his story. 


We have heard that merchants of port-wine keep in their 
cellars a liquid which is called the “doctor.” Undrinkable in 
itself, it is used to give body to poor vintages. The story may 
be apocryphal, but it illustrates the character of Mr. Hall’s 
book. Writers of historical novels may find in it plenty of 
flavour for their stories, and make them fit for consumption. 
But it is not itself fit. To drop the metaphor, it wants literary 
treatment in general, and the sense of proportion in particular. 





WEISMANN ON HEREDITY, VARIATION, LIFE, 


AND DEATH.* 


IN the later editions of his Origin of Species, Darwin betrayed, 
in a few well-known passages the circumstances attending the 
insertion of which it would be interesting to know, some doubt 
as to the completeness of the theory of natural selection, and 
an inclination to give greater weight than he had at first 
accorded to the agency of use and disuse, and the influence of 
the environment in the production of specific characters in 
plants and animals. Against this distrust shown, but only on 
a very few occasions, by Darwin himself of his own theory, 
and still more against the attempts made by some biologists, 
for the most part unfamiliar with morphology, tc reduce the 
efficiency of natural selection to a minimum, if not, indeed, 
to eliminate it altogether from Nature’s machinery, Mr. 
Wallace’s latest work is an eloquent protest, abounding in 
facts and arguments, and distinguished by a minuteness of 


* Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems. By Dr. August 
Weismann, Prof. Univ. Freiburg. Authorised Translation, edited by E. B. 
Poulton, F.R.S., 8, Schénland, Ph.D,, and A. E. Shipley, M.A., F.L.S, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 





knowledge and philosophical largeness of treatment worthy 
of the great naturalist whose cardinal doctrine it undertakes 
to propound and defend. But the volume before ug exhibits 
perhaps an even more perfect defence of Darwinism than can 
be gathered from Mr. Wallace’s pages. For if Professor 
Weismann’s theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm 
(specialised reproductive protoplasm) in plants and animals 
—to the exposition of which the more important of these 
essays are devoted—should be sustained, natural selection, 
an indubitable vera causa in Nature, must, in the most 
absolute sense, be acknowledged as the causa causans of 
specific differentiation. What Mr. Wallace does by induction, 
Weismann, in fact, seeks to effect by the process, more 
congenial to the German mind, of deduction, though it is not 
his immediate object to defend Darwinism, which he accepts as 
astronomers accept gravitation—Newton’s proof whereof it 
took the French Academy forty years to understand—but to 
explain variation, in such a manner, however, as necessarily to 
involve selection as the controlling agency in the evolution of 
species out of variational phenomena. Like most other great 
principles, that of the continuity of the germ-plasm is simple 
enough in statement, but difficult of application, and therefore 
open to endless argument in details, through the complexity of 
the phenomena with which it is concerned. To understand it, 
we may go back to Darwin’s “pangenesis”—which was never, 
by-the-bye, more than a suggestion—now generally rejected, 
but which, it is not improbable, has led up to the Freiburg 
Professor’s theory, being, indeed, in some measure analogous 
to the latter. 

Of Nature’s great secrets, one of the greatest is the secret of 
heredity. What explanation is conceivable of the repetition 
down to the minutest details, of the organisation of the parents 
in that of the offspring through the intermediation of a single 
microscopic cell, the germinal vesicle, imbedded in the ovum 
of the mother? According to Darwin, an infinitesimal por- 
tion of each cell of the parental organisms is contained in the 
fertilised vesicle, and thus in the development of the latter 
the whole parental organism is again built up, with certain 
slight differences, due principally to variations of nutrition and 
environment. But the contents of the parental body-cells are 
not homogeneous, either chemically or structurally, and could 
at best be only partially represented by the supposed “ gem- 
mule.” Pangenesis, again, unlike natural selection, is not a 
vera causa; no proof of the existence of the “gemmules,” 
or portions of cell-substance thrown off by the cells, 
necessary to the theory has been, or, indeed, ex hypothesi 
almost, is capable of being adduced. Weismann’s doctrine, 
on the other hand, possesses at least a basis of ascertained 
fact. If the germ-cell is not a sort of pangenetic extract of 
the whole parental body,— 

“There remain,” he writes, “only two other possible, physio- 
logically conceivable, theories as to the origin of germ-cells, 
manifesting such powers as we know they possess. Hither the 
substance of the parent germ-cell is capable of undergoing a 
series of changes which, after the building-up of a new individual, 
leads back again to identical germ-cells ; or the germ-cells are not 
derived at all, as far as their essential and characteristic substance 
is concerned, from the body of the individual, but they are derived 
directly from the parent germ-cell.” 

The latter alternative is the one Weismann adopts, and 
explains heredity upon the theory of the continuity of the 
germ-plasm from generation to generation, just as unicellular 
organisms form a serial being whose life began with the 
beginning and will end with the end of organic existence. 
Now, this continuity of the germ-plasm is not wholly theoretic, 
for in certain organisms it has been actually observed,— 
as, for instance, in dipterous insects (flies, gnats, &c.), where 
the first cells formed in the egg become the reproductive 
glands of the embryo. It is therefore a vera causa, though it 
cannot be directly observed to be such throughout the world 
of life. But as such, and so far as it explains the phenomena 
of heredity, it must be accepted in preference to mere hypo- 
theses, even where these give a possible theory of those 
phenomena. The theory, however, claims much more than 
this. It sweeps away entirely almost all the theories which 
have been so diligently put forward of late in depreciation of 
Darwinism. These all depend upon the transmission of 
acquired characters, which is impossible if the somatic (body) 
plasm and germ-plasm are not only different from each other, 
but are not mutually productive of each other. In a word, 


continuity of germ-plasm replaces inheritance from the indi- 
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yidual by inheritance from the racial ancestry, and wholly 
eliminates from Darwinism every trace of Lamarckism, and 
much at least of what may be termed Semperism (acquired 
and accumulated results of the influence of the environment). 
To explain Darwinism, however, it is not enough to discover 

a principle of heredity. Selection acts through heredity upon 
materials furnished by variation, and any theory of heredity 
must therefore be supplemented by a theory of variation. Weis- 
mann’s theory aims at showing that variation has nothing to do 
with characters acquired by the individual; and to explain varia- 
tion he points to the commingling of the male and female cells, 
orrather nuclei—that is, of the two sexual germ-plasms—in the 
offspring. This commingling must bring different proportions 
of different elements together in each generation ; but the real 
difficulty is to explain the origination of variation in the germ- 
cells themselves (which is necessary to the theory), or in what 
replaces the germ-cells on the lowest horizons of life—in 
unicellular organisms. Weismann finds himself “driven to 
the conclusion that the ultimate origin of hereditary indi- 
yidual differences lies in the direct action of external influences 
upon the organism,” thus founding his theory of variation 
upon a particular form of Semperism. This initial variation 
is intensified by sexual reproduction, and under the guidance 
of natural selection (itself, perhaps, more or less influenced by 
various agencies, but in a wholly subordinate manner in free 
nature) produces all the varied forms of organic existence. 

From every ovum, before metamorphosis begins, one or 
more masses of nucleolar matter, the so-called “polar bodies,” 
are extruded. In parthenogenetic or non-sexual ova—that is, 
ova not requiring fertilisation, such as the eggs of aphides 
or plant-lice—one polar body is found; in eggs requiring 
fertilisation, two are, according to Weismann, always dis- 
coverable. These strange phenomena have long puzzled 
biologists, and Weismann’s explanation of them, if not 
itself a sufficient one, is at least of a highly interesting 
and suggestive character. He supposes the parthenogenetic 
polar body to represent an excess of body-plasm, and the 
second polar body of fertilisable ova to represent an excess of 
germ-plasm. In this way, parthenogenesis is explained by 
the retention in the parthenogenetic ovum of the germ- 
plasm, which is extruded as the second polar body from 
the fertilisable ovum; while in the latter, the body thus ex- 
truded is replaced by the male germ-plasm, and thus the 
process of variation is enormously facilitated. The essays 
dealing with this subject are not easy reading, and can only 
be appreciated by those who are acquainted with the principal 
facts of embryology. The remaining essays contained in this 
volume, owing in great measure to the admirable way in which 
the translators have performed their task, will be readily 
understood by any intelligent reader. Among them, two of 
the most interesting are those which deal with the duration of 
life, and explain the significance of death. They are interesting 
as showing how apparently inexplicable phenomena yield their 
secret to the key which Darwin forged, but sometimes hesitated 
to use. In the first of the essays in question, Weismann 
shows that the duration of life—which varies from a few hours 
in may-flies to two hundred years in whales, and perhaps 
thousands in some trees, while unicellular organisms, which 
are propagated by mere self-division, are practically immortal 
—is governed by the needs not of the individual, but of the 
race, and is determined by “precisely the same mechanical 
process of regulation—i.e., selection—as that by which the 
structure and functions of an organism are adapted to its 
environment.” 

The essay on “ Death” is really a corollary to the one on 
“ Life.” The life of the individual being prolonged through 
selection until the needs of the race (production and care of 
offspring) are provided for, the further life of the individual is 
a matter of indifference, so far as the continuance of the 
race is concerned, and therefore withdrawn from the con- 
servative influence of selection. Not only so, but selection 
is directly adverse to the continued life of the individual, for 
Nature aims at the improvement of the race, not of the in- 
dividual ; and to give play to the race, it is clear that the sojourn 
of the individual upon her stage must be limited. Without 
death, therefore, as without the struggle for existence—the 
Supposed cruelty of which Mr. Wallace denies—progress 
would be impossible in a world constituted as ours is. 


No doubt Weismann’s theories are in a measure tentative. 
He admits himself that they are so, and, indeed, finality in 





these matters is not attainable. But their great merit will be 
admitted by all biologists, and especially by Darwinians, to 
whose doctrines they lend such a powerful support. Every 
year the number of those who are qualified to take an intelli- 
gent pleasure in the study of the philosophy of natural history 
increases, and we cannot doubt that these profoundly inter- 
esting and fruitful papers will meet with the attention and 
welcome their intrinsic qualities call for, and the name of their 
author entitles them to receive. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. KNow tes has at last enlisted a reigning Sovereign 
among his contributors. In the Nineteenth Century the 
King of Sweden and Norway publishes the first in- 
stalment of a memoir of Charles XII. The paper is highly 
laudatory of that Viking in a periwig, who at the age of 
eighteen swept over North-Eastern Europe like a whirl- 
wind, and till “ Pultowa’s day” won battles as easily as 
Napoleon. King Oscar is anxious to represent his predecessor 
in title not only as a national hero, but as a far-sighted 
statesman, and the memoir is therefore inclined to be some- 
what badly balanced. The interest of the subject is, however, 
very great. Charles XII. succeeded to the throne on April 
14th, 1697, when only fourteen years and ten months of age, 
and on November 22nd in the same year, assumed the sole 
direction of public affairs. Before he was eighteen, he plunged 
into a war with Denmark, Poland, and Russia, leaving his 
capital, which he was never to behold again, on April 12th, 
1700. From that time till the day of his death, eighteen 
years later, he was constantly in the field, sometimes a victor, 
and sometimes a vanquished fugitive, but always harbouring 
vast schemes of ambition,—one being that of landing an army 
in Scotland, and restoring the Stuarts. In all probability, 
however, this, his greatest and last scheme would have failed, 
for in 1716 Marlborough and his veterans were still available 
for defence. We shall look with interest, in the next instal- 
ment, for the account of the meeting between Marlborough 
and Charles XII., which took place in 1708. But for the 
successful persuasions of the English diplomatist, “the 
madman of the North” would have thrown his weight on the 
side of France during the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
the history of Europe might have been completely changed. 
—In an article entitled ‘“ Retiring the Irish Garrison,” 
Mr. Davitt endeavours to show, among other things, that 
the present Purchase Bill is in reality a “Relief Bill for 
English Mortgagees.” Instead, however, of following his line 
of argument in regard to this point, which strikes us as any- 
thing but “telling,” we will quote his opinion of how the 
work of purchase ought to be carried out :— 

“There is but one safe way out of the maze of this Irish land 
difficulty, and that is the way of courage and of principle which, 
it is to be feared, neither Tories nor Gladstonians will as yet con- 
sent to travel. It is the way marked out by Mr. Giffen in 1886. 
Give the land of Ireland and its rental to a representative national 
authority;in Ireland. Let such rental, or rather what will be 
substituted for it, a land-tax, be the source from whence such 
national authority will derive the necessary revenues for the 
administration of the country. Let Ireland’s present fiscal con- 
tributions to the Imperial Exchequer continue, and allow such 
revenues to pay the interest upon the Consols with which the 
landlords’ interests would be expropriated. To meet possible 
objections to this, on the score of alleged partiality to Ireland in 
such an arrangement, Mr. Giffen further wrote:—‘It might be 
thought at first that the concession is extravagant, that we con- 
cede far too much to Ireland; but the truth is that the account 
would be nearly balanced as far as the Imperial Exchequer is 
concerned. Taking the rent of Ireland, as settled judicially, as 
about £8,000,000, the Consols at par to be given in exchange at 
twenty years’ purchase would be £160,000,000, involving an 
annual charge of £4,800,000 upon the Imperial Exchequer. At 

resent we spend annually upon Ireland for its local government— 
Pr law, prisons, police, education, and such matters—close upon 
£4,000,000, exclusive altogether of the outlay for the army of 
occupation, for the collection of revenue, and other Imperial 
matters. If it is thought that the account should be exactly 
balanced, it could be arranged that the local authorities in Ireland 
should pay over to the Imperial Exchequer, out of the rent-charge 
which they would be allowed to collect, any sum needed to make 
up the difference between the cost of the Consols necessary to buy 
out the landlords and the amount now spent out of the Imperial 
Exchequer on the local government of Ireland.’ Of course the 
‘twenty years’ purchase’ here mentioned would be an extravagant 
price and would be subject to discussion. Other details would 
also have to be considered, and provision would have to be made 
for a sinking fund, by which Ireland would in time wipe out 
her national debt. But the plan of the scheme would uot require 
a single farthing of the British taxpayers’ money, either by 
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credit or cash. The final settlement of the agrarian war in a 
national or State administration of the land, and the satisfaction 
of national claims to autonomy in the creation of a representative 
National Assembly in Dublin, would insure such peace and con- 
tentment as would enable the cost of government to be so reduced 
that an immediate relief of 40 or 50 per cent. could be given 
in the matter of rent to the great and paramount industry of the 
land. This, together with statutory leases including the right of 
free sale, but prohibitive of sub-letting, would satisfy every 
tenant-farmer in Ireland, prevent the re-growth of landlordism, 
and enable Irish agriculture to weather the storm of external 
competition. ‘Congested’ districts could be dealt with by 
County Councils which should follow the organisation of a 
National Assembly. The landlords, drawing the interest on 
their Consols from the English Chancellor of the Exchequer, out 
of Irish fiscal revenues, could remain in the country for the dis- 
charge of other and more useful functions, national and muni- 
cipal, than they have ever performed as the ‘ English Garrison ;’ 
while the popular or national sentiment of Ireland would become 
the best guarantee that those who should occupy the land, under 
the favourable conditions indicated in Mr. Giffen’s plan, would 
faithfully fulfil their obligations, as not to do so, with the com- 
munity as the ‘landlord,’ would insure popular odium instead of 
public sympathy for the tenant who should refuse to pay the fair 
rent of his holding to the Irish State.” 


It is to be noted that Mr. Davitt, in another part of the article, 
lets it be clearly seen that he does not believe in the cry of 
repudiation.——In an African article, Sir Francis de Winton 
asks why we should not co-operate with Germany in East 
Africa, and declares that the two Governments should arrange 
“with as little delay as possible a complete understanding as 
regards the boundary-lines of the interior,” 


In the Fortnightly, Mr. T. W. Russell writes an eloquent 
defence of the Land-Purchase Bill. His manner of dealing 
with the demand that there should be “a buffer” between the 
State and the tenant is specially happy. He shows how absurd 
and sophistical is the demand that the State, which has found 
the money and will be really anxious to collect the instalments, 
should put the administration of the scheme into the hands 
of bodies which would most likely have no objection to 
encourage defalcation :— 


«* But why should the ‘ buffer’ be necessary? And might it not 
be a weakness and a difficulty rather than anything else? The 
Unionist opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s land proposals in 1886 was 
based mainly on the fact that he proposed to advance the sum of 
£50,000,000 sterling to what, if his policy went to its logical con- 
clusion, would practically have been a foreign, and at some time, 
possibly, a hostile country. The Gladstonian policy undoubtedly 
‘set up a buffer between the State and the purchasing tenantry in 
the shape of an Irish Parliament. But the buffer was held by the 
Unionists to be a source of weakness rather than of strength, and 
they rejected the proposal mainly on this ground. And why 
should the buffer be necessary? Ever since 1869, asI have said, 
we have been pursuing the policy of creating an occupying owner- 
ship of land in Ireland. There has been no buffer between the 
State and the glebe purchasers under the Church Act of 1869, 
or the purchasers under the Bright Clauses of the Land Act 
of 1870. No one has come between the State and the thousands 
‘who have bought under the Ashbourne Act. Probably in the 
space of twenty years more than 20,000 occupiers have been trans- 
formed into owners under various Acts of Parliament. There has 
been no buffer between the State and any of these purchasers. 
The State has lost absolutely nothing—whatever it may have 
gained by the transaction. There has not been a hitch in the 
entire proceedings. Why, then, should Lord Spencer insist upon 
a buffer? If 20,000 occupiers can be satisfactorily turned into 
owners without loss, why should a buffer be introduced when the 
successful operation is about to be extended? I hold the very 
converse of this proposition. It is British credit that is proposed 
to be pledged, and the State has an absolute right to keep its 
hands firmly on the machinery—nay, it has the right actually to 
work the machinery. To hand it over to any local authority 
ander present circumstances would be little short of insanity.” 


in truth, the demand for “a buffer” has been repeated like a 
sort of parrot-cry, without any one stopping to inquire what 
good end could be served thereby——Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“‘ Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood” is very disappointing. 
Parts of it are clever enough, but as a whole it makes us yearn 
for one half-hour of Privates Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd. 
Two blasé extinct volcanoes of passion, a man and a woman, 
‘go out riding together on “ grey downs late in the afternoon, 
a sea-fog coming over the cliffs,” and talk as if they would 
never stop about their “pasts.” No doubt there is a certain 
amount of “reality” about the dialogue, for the people who 
aased to talk about their souls have largely taken to vivi- 
secting their emotions; but this does not prevent it from 
being very dull. His failure here does not, however, 
in the least lower our estimate of Mr. Kipling’s genius. 
Every artist makes experiments which turn out unsuc- 
cessfully, and this is the worst that can be said for “The 





Woman Suffrage in Wyoming” is full of interesting thi 
connected with the question of whether women should or 
should not have votes. The writer of the article, who himself 
appears to take a favourable view of the results achieved in 
Wyoming, has collected a mass of opinion on the subject from 
all sorts of people. ‘“ Many correspondents insist that women 
never vote unless induced to do so by male politicians, ang 
certainly they are nearly always conveyed to the polls escorted 
by gentlemen whose attentions bear the impress of something 
more than mere civility. They say further that the persona] 
appearance and social graces of the candidate play an all too 
important part. One correspondent thinks he can best ex. 
press this influence by the following example:— Mr. A, jg 
such a perfectly lovely man, you know; just too sweet for 
anything. Mr. B. passed me in the street the other day 
and did not even smile.’” One of the replies received by the 
writer of the paper is delightfully specific :—*In answering 
the question, ‘Do women vote independently, or do they 
follow their husbands or other male relations with whom 
they live?’ a correspondent of some political experience 
writes: ‘This depends on the hair; short or red-haired 
ones vote independently, the balance depend on their 
men for advice in voting as in other things”” It will 
be noticed by those who are inclined to be cynical on 
the subject of female emancipation, that, as a rule, the 
women voters “appear unfavourable to candidates of their 
own sex,”—they have never, for example, run a candidate of 
their own sex for either House. Generally speaking, the 
women’s votes seem to be less easily purchased than those 
of the men; though “the poorer women are not insensible to 
the seductiveness of the ‘carriage ride,’ and the gifts of apples, 
chewing-gum, and candy, with which an active candidate 
sweetens the memory of election day.” ——Professor Geffcken, 
in writing on “ North American Fishery Disputes,” from the 
standpoint of a student of International Law, completely 
demolishes the contentions of the French as to their alleged 
right to take lobsters in the Newfoundland waters, and of the 
United States as to the making of Behring Straits mare 
clausum. 

The National Review has this month a remarkable copy of 
verses by the editor, entitled “On Returning to England.” 
The following couplets on the English Spring have the true 
lyric feeling :— 

“For here the cuckoo seems more glad, 

The nightingale more sweetly sad, 

Primroses more akin in gaze 

To childlike wonder, childlike ways ; 

And all things that one sees and hears, 

Since rooted in the bygone years, 

And blending with their warm caress 

A touch of homely tenderness, 

Bid the quick instinct in one’s blood 

Pay tribute unto motherhood.” 
The only other contribution which calls for notice is “ Insect 
Communists,” by Mrs. Fenwick Miller. All descriptions of 
the socialism of the bee-hive are interesting, but we have 
seldom read anything more curious or entertaining about Bees 
than the present paper. The parallel between the dream of the 
Socialists and the actual social conditions reached by the Bees is 
extraordinarily close. The ideals of work for the sake of work, 
and female emancipation, have produced a race of unsexed 
slaves “to whom incessant violent toil for the support of a 
large population is the only possibility in existence.” 

The Contemporary has a terrible paper by Mr. Waugh on 
“Baby-Farming,” which we trust will have the effect he desires, 
—i.e., will obtain legislation making it obligatory upon all per- 
sons who bring up children for hire or reward, to register their 
houses, and to keep a record of the babies entrusted to their 
care. At present the trade in babies is worked in the following 
fashion. A “procurer,” after inserting “adoption ” advertise- 
ments in newspapers, undertakes for a sum down to relieve the 
mother from all further trouble with her child. She then dis- 
poses of the children by paying a smaller sum to the actual 
baby-farmers, who neglect the children till death frees them 
from any further obligation. The description of one of the 
“farms” is almost too horrible for quotation, but we give it in 
order to support the contention that further legislative action 
is necessary :— 

“Here is the goal to which one skilful and busy procurer had 


conveyed five of her little victims. It was the back room of a 
tumble-down labourer’s cottage, scarcely fit for a coal-place, about 
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xcrement, were two of them. Two were tied in rickety 
pres Be one lay in a rotten bassinet. The stench of the room was 
so abominable that a grown man vomited on opening the door of 
it. Though three were nearly two years old, none of them could 
walk, only one could stand up even by the aid of a chair. In 
bitter March, there was no fire. Two children had a band of 
flannel round the loins; one had a small shawl on; the rest had 
only thin, filthy, cotton frocks. All were yellow, fevered skin and 
bone. None of them cried, they were too weak. One had bron- 
chitis, one curvature of the spine, and the rest rickets; all from 
their treatment. There was not a scrap of children’s food in the 
house. Ina bedroom above was a mattress, soaked and sodden 
with filth, to which they were carried at night, with two old coats 
for covering. All the children’s clothes in the place were the 
handfuls of rags they wore. Anda man and his wife sat watching 
them die of filth and famine, so making their living. It was their 
trade. Of one, which had died a few months before, was found a 

ful memorial card, with the motto, ‘He shall gather them 
into his arms,’ which had been provided by the procurer who 
sent it. At the farm, its mother was not known. These five 
weary creatures were all removed into restorative care: all in- 
jured for years; some for life. Two never recovered, and died in 
hospital.” 
None of the other articles in the Contemporary call for 
special comment, unless we notice Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
shrill scolding of Mr. Balfour, in his paper on the Land- 
Purchase Bill. This diatribe would surely have been far more 
in place in the columns of United Ireland. 


Maemillan this month, which, as usual, is thoroughly 
readable, has nothing better than the vigorous and eloquent 
essay on William Lloyd Garrison by Mr. Goldwin Smith.—— 
It contains, also, a remarkable short story entitled “ Ronald 
Lester.” The writer, whose name is not given, should be 
heard of again. She has a distinct power for portraying 
suppressed passion. 

In Blackwood, among other good things is an exceedingly 
elear and well-engraved map of the Zanzibar coast. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





In every sense the best article in the May number of the 
English Illustrated Magazine is Mr. Albert Fleming’s on Albert 
Diirer. It is an excellent piece of writing, admirably illustrated. 
Mr. Fleming speaks of Diirer in contrast to Holbein as “a Teuton 
always, with stubborn Gothic elements, ever struggling against 
the spirit of the Renaissance. Alike in his beautiful personality 
and in his art, he expresses the old Northern delight in the 
grotesque, its instant sacrifice of grace to truth, its love of pure 
craftsmanship, and its quaint mingling of austerity and playful- 
ness,” After showing how far Diirer submits to the Renaissance 
and how far he resists it, Mr. Fleming’s paper deals in detail with 
the works of a singularly beautiful and complete life. ‘‘ For the 
Cause” is one of Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s bright and successful 
little essays in historical fiction; he reproduces the insouciance, 
the shrewdness, and the courage of Henry of Navarre with great 
skill. Lord Lytton brings to a close his “ Ring of Amasis:” it 
is a rather loosely constructed story, streaked with genuine clever- 
ness. Mr. Runciman is seen at his best—that is to say, he is 
quietly realistic—in “Some School-Board Children.” Sir Julian 
Goldsmid tells us nothing that is notable, and but little that is 
new, ina paper which is only too felicitously styled “‘ Transatlantic 
Trifles.” Surely itis unnecessary to tell us at this time of day that 
« American men are principally devoted to business, and the best 
among them do not go into politics. Politics have become a trade, 
and, I am afraid, not a trade of the highest class. Nor dothe men 
most distinguished for ability and intelligence care for politics.” 

Were it illustrated, the Atlantic Monthly would run hard the 
most formidable of its rivals, even on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The articles invariably attain a high standard of excellence; in the 
May number, that standard is very high indeed. Miss (or Mrs.) 
Agnes Repplier contributes a very suggestive and outspoken—we 
had almost said manly—article on “‘ Literary Shibboleths.” The 
key-note of it may be found in this sentence: “It is not very 
encouraging to see a bright little girl of ten making-believe she 
enjoys Miss Austen’s novels, and to hear her mother’s complacent 
comments thereon, when we realise how exclusively the fine, thin 
perfection of Miss Austen’s work appeals to the mature observa- 
tion of men and women, and how utterly out of harmony it must 
be with the crude judgment and expansive ideality of a child.” 
Almost equally good in its way is an article on ‘Some Recent 
Volumes of French Criticism.” “The Funeral of Mary Queen of 
Scots” is an original piece of historical narrative,—original, at 
all events, in the materials on which the narrative is based. Of 
the stories, the simple tragedy of “‘ Rudolph” deserves a special 
word of praise. 





The Journal of Education continues to sustain its reputation for 
sensible comments on educational matters, good reviews, and 
abundance and variety of information. Was it necessary, how- 
ever, in the May number to devote quite so much space to the 
Cheltenham Conference of the Teachers’ Guild ? 

The May Sunday at Home is full of interesting and carefully 
written papers, while the fiction in it is decidedly above the 
magazine average. In Evelyn Everett Green’s story of “ Fig- 
Tree Farm,” there are at least two very good female portraits ; 
and “ A Peep Behind the Purdah,” which is the autobiography of 
a Mahommedan lady, is of genuine sociological value, though 
rather monotonous in style. Of the miscellaneous articles, one 
on “The Gaboon River,” which lies on the Equator and the verge 
of Gorilla Land, and two by Mr. Heath, on Michael Angelo and 
Vittoria Colonna, deserve special notice. 

St. Nicholas for May is almost too good for the special con- 
stituency to which it nominally appeals. We have a strong 
suspicion, for example, that the humour of “The Passing of 
General Bacon ”—the General Bacon who in 1676 led a rebellion 
against Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia—will be 
missed by many even of those who understand the peculiar 
English—or Americanese—in which it is written. What is true 
of this paper is true of several others. They seem to be the work 
of folks who have striven their hardest to bring themselves down 
to the level of children, but who somehow remain in the clouds all 
thesame. On the whole, the best of the contents of St. Nicholas for 
May, are what, in the slang of the day, may be termed “ practical ”’ 
papers, such as “In the Lumber Woods” and “ Six Years in the 
Wilds of Central Africa.” 

The only fault to be found with the new number of the Scottish 
Review is that too many of the articles in it deal with subjects of 
out-of-the-way or antiquarian interest. Some of these, however, 
are very valuable, such as Professor John Rhys’s “The Early 
Ethnology of the British Isles,” “The University of Finland,” 
and “The Stewarts in Orkney.” “The Nile and its Work” 
contains a large amount of information which ought to be of con- 
siderable value, even at the present time. The writer of an article 
on “ The Limits of Scottish Home-rule ” condemns the setting-up of 
anything in the shape of a National Assembly or independent 
Parliament in Scotland, although he would give more political 
power to Scotch Members and other individuals and bodies repre- 
sentative more or less of Scotland than they at present possess. 
The high standard of literary excellence attained in the summaries 
of foreign reviews and notices of books, under the head of “ Con- 
temporary Literature,” continues to be maintained. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—It is quite as well that, to 
avoid any possible mistake, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell begin by telling 
us that their trip to Scotland was “most miserable.” They found 
walking a bore, their knapsacks felt very heavy, the food was 
indifferent, the weather was bad. The country “is the most 
abominable to travel through, and its people the most downtrodden 
on God’s earth.” Well, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell are at liberty to feel 
as they like. They are free to think Scott’s romance “stupid ;” 
thoroughly well-bred people as they are, they are entitled to believe 
that “the Englishman who understands true politeness is the 
exception.” If they think it good taste to parody the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan, we can only shrug our shoulders. But when it 
comes to questions of domestic politics, they had better mind their 
own business, leave the Crofters’ controversy alone, and, if they 
must talk about such things, enlighten their countrymen about 
the Chinese, the Mormon, the Negro, the Red Indian questions. 
They must have learnt what porridge is in Scotland. There isa 
proverb about it which might apply. 

The Bondman. By Hall Caine. 3 vols. (W. Heinemann.)— 
The scene of Mr. Hall Caine’s story is laid partly in Iceland, 
partly in the Isle of Man. He warns us in his preface not to take 
either of these localities in too critical a spirit. They may not 
be exactly the Iceland or the Isle of Man of the time, but they 
present substantially the true features of these places as they 
were, we may say, a hundred years ago, more or less. The 
daughter of the Governor of Iceland falls in love with a young 
athlete who performs some marvellous feats, falls with a pre- 
cipitancy that seems to belong to a Juliet rather than to the more 
cool-blooded maidens of the North. Her father turns her out of 
his house; she marries the young athlete, who is little better than 
an idle loafer, and is abominably treated by him. He flies from 
the country to the Isle of Man, and there takes, or is taken by, a 
second wife, a disreputable creature, who amply avenges upon him 
the wrongs that he has himself inflicted upon the woman who 
had really loved him. Of each marriage a son is born. These 
two brothers, Jason and “ Sunlocks ’”—for such is the name borne 
by the child of the Manx woman—are the heroes of the story. 
Jason has sworn to avenge his mother; his father shall die, if he 
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meets him, or his father’s son, for news of the marriage in Man 
has reached him. Such an oath is perhaps a little out of place. 
The passions which it expresses are not by any means extinct, but 
they do not take this form. Here, then, are the elements of a 
tragedy, “as refreshing as a thunderstorm,” to use Mr. Hall 
Caine’s own expression; and there is another explosive ingredient 
in the fact that both the brothers love, and, indeed, in a way are 
loved by, one Greeba, daughter of Adam Farebrother, Deputy- 
Governor of Man. We shall not attempt to carry our account of 
this novel any further. It must suffice to say that there is great 
strength in the working-out of the plot. We may wish now and 
then that the author had retrenched some of his inartistic details, 
—in the description, for instance, of the marriage-feast in the first 
volume. Now and then, too, the tragic tone is somewhat 
exaggerated, and we get fine writing which fails to be effective. 
But, on the whole, we may congratulate Mr. Caine on having 
written a tale that is truly powerful in conception and execution, 
and enforces a lofty moral. 

On the Children. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 
vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—We cannot compliment Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip on her taste in plots. Surely it is possible to devise an 
interesting situation in life without having recourse to such sur- 
prising complications as we find in this story. To put the matter 
briefly, a certain Francis White is found, very much to the sur- 
prise of every one, to be Lord Rollamore, and then, after the lapse 
of some little time, is found not to be Lord Rollamore. The 
threads of the plot which may be thus described are not worth 
disentangling. We found them excessively tiresome, and can 
hardly doubt that our readers would do the same. One thing 
certainly may be said for Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s novel,—her 
characters have a certain look of life, and they talk like human 
beings. But why are they put through such extraordinary evolu- 
tions ? The family vicissitudes of the Rollamores would suffice 
for a whole century of the peerage. The style is somewhat 
careless. What is meant by eyes “looking blearingly ” ? 

The New Far West and the Old Far East. By W.H. Barneby. 
(Stanford.)—Mr. Barneby seems to be an old traveller, but he 
has nothing very original to relate about Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Japan, and Ceylon, which were the principal places 
visited by him in a recent tour round the world, “a distance of 
about 25,000 miles,” as he is kind enough to tell us more than 
once. The most solid parts of his book are devoted to descriptions 
of farming operations in Manitoba and advice to intending 
emigrants. He thinks the country is “admirably adapted for 
the sons of our yeomen-farmers and labourers,” but does not 
“consider the prairie-farmer’s a suitable life for our young 
gentlemen,” who, it seems, are only likely “to affect the ordinary 
emigrant in dress and manners,” or even to marry some half- 
breed lady, thus dooming themselves “for ever to exile from the 
Old Country.” He advises these “ young gentlemen ” to take some 
of the many vacant farms at home, rather than to go to distant 
Colonies in search of a laborious livelihood. 


Babbage’s Calculating-Machines. (E. and F. N. Spon.)—Mr. Henry 
P. Babbage has here collected some thirty papers of various kinds, 
bearing on the calculating-machines, and has added an interesting 
summary of the great mathematician’s work. The idea of a cal- 
culating-machine occurred to him when he was an undergraduate 
at Cambridge. In 1819 (when he was twenty-eight), his first 
machine had been devised. Government commenced the construc- 
tion of the difference engine in 1823. Work was stopped in 1829, 
and the design was finally abandoned in 1843. On the analytical 
engine Mr. Babbage remained at work, more or less continuously, 
during the rest of his life. 

Christianity and Islam in Spain. By C. R. Haines. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—This little book (originally a prize essay), dealing 
with a period between 756 and 1031 A.D., about which a good deal 
is at once generally and vaguely known, is worth reading by all 
who wish to understand the evolution of Spanish history. The 
standpoint of the author, who is obviously a scholarly and well- 
informed man, may be almost gathered from his assertion that 
“had the Arab domination embraced the whole of Spain, and con- 
tinued to be established over it, Spain could never have become 
the priest-ridden country which it now is; but the gradual 
advance of the Christian arms in the North brought in its train a 
more and more complete subserviency to the Pope.” The author, 
however, looks at his subject essentially from the purely historical 
and non-controversial point of view, and his book will be found of 
interest chiefly on account of the wealth of detailed information 
which it supplies on men and movements—take, for example, 
John of Gorz and Muzarabic Christianity—which had their 
influence in Spanish history, but which, to the ordinary reader are 
voces et preterea nihil. It will be found especially useful for 
reference purposes. 


Knowing and Being. By John Veitch, LL.D. (Blackwood.)— 





Professor Veitch, of Glasgow University, who is almost equally 
well known as a Hamiltonian in philosophy and a Wordsworthian 
in poetry—both, of course, with variations—publishes here in book 
form certain lectures which he delivered to his advanced classes 
in logic and metaphysics, during the session 1888-1889. To 9 
large extent this volume is a review from the standpoint of clarified 
metaphysical orthodoxy of certain tolerably well-known theories 
of the late Mr. T. H. Green and his school. Its author seeks to 
expose the two main fallacies which run all through the reasoning 
of this school. The one lies, according to Professor Veitch, in sup- 
posing that in what is termed the transcendental proof or deduc- 
tion of the elements of knowledge, we can deal with any knowledge 
other than the human, with knowledge in general, or that we can 
have any higher guarantee for any assertion whatever than the 
necessity which lies in the thought of each individual testing it 
for himself. ‘No man,” says Professor Veitch, “can do more 
than analyse his own conscious knowledge, which exists as a fact, 
into its elements ; and he can have no other or higher guarantee 
for the nexus or connection of these elements than the neces- 
sity he feels of thinking it, either directly or indirectly, through 
the necessity of foregoing principles.” The other fallacy in 
the thought, or rather the method of thought, which Professor 
Veitch controverts, appears to him to consist in making the 
universal ego necessary to knowledge as a reality or power capable 
of manifesting itself, even creating things, while it is a simple 
abstraction from the fact that in all our knowledge there is an 
ego. This, Professor Veitch contends, is wholly to mistake the 
nature of an abstraction or abstract idea. The universal ego as 
an idea has no power or reality in time whatever. It is on the 
same level as any concept which we hold and can realise, by 
thinking it as exemplified in an instance. Finally, Professor 
Veitch does not see how even the term “God” or “ Deity” can 
be retained on such a theory as that of the Neo-Kantians. Professor 
Veitch rises almost into eloquence in his chapter on “The Philo- 
sophy of Religion.” ‘‘ We are no longer,” he says, “to worship 
an anthropomorphic Deity. No; we are only to worship the 
absolute, which is the self-conscious synthesis of all contradic- 
tions. For my part, though not restricted to that, I prefer the 
anthropomorphic Deity. If heis not divine, he is at least human.” 
Professor Veitch is not a very profound metaphysician or brilliant 
expositor; but his book is the outcome of much good solid, 
patient, Scotch thought,‘and ought to be found of great value by 
students. , 

Declaration of War. By Douglas Owen. (Stevens and Sons.)— 
Though largely and inevitably of the nature of a compilation, this 
is nevertheless a valuable work of its kind. There are in existence 
both treatises on international law and works on shipping and 
marine insurance, but, as Mr. Owen points out, the former are “so 
interlarded with the views and opinions of learned theorists, both 
ancient and modern, and amplified with various international con- 
siderations of a purely political character, as to be much more 
valuable to the student of International Law than for purposes of 
ready mercantile reference ;” while in the latter, as a rule, ques- 
tions in connection with the subject of warlike exigencies are not 
classed by themselves. Mr. Owen’s book is specially written with 
a view toconsulting the convenience of the practical inquirer who 
has neither time nor inclination to read the works of publicists 
either in the past or the present, but who wishes to know some- 
thing of the Law of Nations, shipping, and marine insurance. 
His book is very well arranged to meet the wishes of the 
constituency to which it appeals. Starting with a retrospect 
indicating the harsh foundation on which the Law of Nations 
is supported, and summarising the circumstances which have 
placed that law on its present footing, he proceeds to set 
forth the principles of domicile and ownership. Then follows 
a chapter on the Declaration of Paris. This leads to the 
really important portion of the book, that which deals with the 
rights and obligations both of combatants and of non-combatants, 
under the titles of “ Belligerent Rights against the Enemy,” 
“ Belligerent Rights against Neutrals,” ‘“ Belligerent Municipal 
Rights,” “ Belilgerent Obligations,” and “Neutral Rights and 
Obligations.” Here ends the essentially maritime portion of 
the book. What may be termed the mercantile portion is 
treated of under the heads of “ War Warranties,” ‘ Mis- 
representation and Contealment of Facts material to a Risk 
submitted for Insurance,” “Void Insurances,” “ Insurable In- 
terest of Captors,” “‘ Effect of War on Contract,” and “ Piracy.” 
Mr. Owen supports the propositions which he advances, both by 
quotations from the treatises of recognised anthorities in inter- 
national law, and by historical “cases.” He does not, however, 
advance any very startling theories of his own, or hazard any 
more formidable prediction than that, for example, it is improbable 
that the question of contraband in any European war will assume 
in the future the prominence that it has occupied in the past, 
because a belligerent is not likely to import contraband of war at 
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the risk of capture, if he can procure it in a neighbouring neutral 
market, which is now no very difficult matter, in consequence of 
the facilities afforded by railway communication. Mr. Owen’s book 
supplies an unquestionable want, and perhaps the only fault that 
can be found with it is that it is rather bulky. 

Memoirs of Bishop McDougall and of his Wife. By C. T. Bunyon. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—The life of ‘the first Bishop of 
Labuan and of Sarawak, and of his wife, is well and, in the main, 
impartially described by Mrs. McDougall’s brother, in this volume, 
which will be of considerable interest to the friends of the late 
Bishop, and also to those who have followed the fortunes of 
Sarawak ; for the book forms a contribution of some value towards 
the romantic history of that State, in many stirring events of 
which the Bishop played no unimportant part. We have pre- 
sented to us a man of bodily vigour and force of character, a 
medical missionary, who cured the bodies if he did not cure the 
souls of the heathen. His adventurous spirit found full scope in 
Sarawak, and on one notable occasion the non-episcopal side of 
his character was revealed in a letter which he wrote to the Times 
describing a fight with pirates, in which he had taken part with 
great ardour, and apparently keen enjoyment of the well-deserved 
vengeance which he had a hand in inflicting. His brother-in-law 
gives a full account of the storm of criticism roused by this 
indiscreetly candid letter; doubtless he gave needless offence 
to Christians of tender consciences, who would probably not 
have objected to the Bishop fighting under the circumstances 
in which he was placed, if in the account that he afterwards 
gave of the fight he had expressed any sorrow for the blood 
he had been forced to shed, or revealed some of the spirit 
that refused to call down fire from heaven on his enemies. Mrs. 
McDougall’s was a gentler, more religious spirit, though she was 
not less brave than her husband when danger or trouble crossed 
their path, as often happened. She it was who more than any- 
thing else first impelled him to become a missionary. Her letters 
are bright and vivid, and tell more about the actual working of 
the Borneo Mission than any other parts of the volume; but we 
hear little about any of the natives individually, or about the effect of 
Christian teaching and influence upon them, and a good deal about 
church-building and organisation. We know that work in a new 
country must in the main be preparatory, laborious, and in a 
sense uninteresting ; but we look for some human personal element 
even in such preliminary work amongst non-Christian peoples, 
whereas after closing this book we feel that we have learned many 
things about Bishop McDougall, but hardly anything about any 
of the people among whom he lived. Mr. Bunyon refers to Bishop 
McDougall’s rich store of anecdotes, with which he entertained 
his friends in his later years in this country ; but, judging from 
the instances he quotes, and from those we have heard before, the 
Bishop’s stories were mainly comic, without much humour or pathos, 
and dealt more in animals and sporting subjects than in human 
beings. By-the-way, we are told that in these anecdotes the Bishop 
was “very accurate and truthful in his statements.” Perhaps he 
was, but we believe that was hardly the impression he made on the 
minds of his hearers generally, who enjoyed his stories none the 
less for their apparent elements of exaggeration, their spice of 
bold picturesqueness. 
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LIFE | Surplus divided...........ssscssseeees £1,235,827 
ASSURANCE | Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
| Life Assurance when conducted on 
SOCIETY. 


| 
= | 


FOUNDED 1762. 








MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
| MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 








COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


THE NEW FASHION-BOOK. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce 
that their Spring and Summer Fashion-Book for 





the present Season is now ready, containing Illustrations 
of the latest Novelties in Costumes, Mantles, 
Millinery, Tea-Gowns, and Children’s Costumes, 
with Estimate and Descriptive Letterpress. Post-free on 
application. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks‘of E. DENT and 0O,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free ou 


TRADE-MARK. application to 








- DENT and CO, 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


| 
AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 

The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application, 

Agents in England:—E, S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C, ; 
| M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 











NOTICE.—In future, the InvEx to the “ SPEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——=——— 








Allen (J. BR), Monumental History of Early British Church, 12mo(S.P.0.K) 3/0 
Backhouse (J.), Handbook of European Birds, 8vo ...... (Gurney & Jackson) 10/6 
Bailey (H.), Devotional Manual, 12mo (8.P.0.K.) 2/6 
Bell (Mrs.), Will 0’ the Wisp, Cr 8V0.............sssesssesssceerseseeseeeeeees (Longmans) 3/6 
Boseley (J.), Living Loom ; or, Light in Factory Life, cr 8vo(T. B. Bumpus) 2/6 
B (Ch & Hall 10/6 








ridgman (F. A.), Winters in Algeria, roy 8vo (Chap 
Chisholm (G. G.), Smaller Commercial Geography, cr 8v0 ........Longmans) 2/6 





Crommelin (M.), Midge, cr 8vo ntl (Trischler) 60 
Curzon (L. H.), Blue-Ribbon of the Turf, cr 8vo ..... evened (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Dawson (J. W.), Modern Ideas of Evolution, cr 8v0..............+++ saopenl RT.S8.) 5/0 
Dawson (W. H.), Bismarck and State Socialism, cr 8vo ......... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


Dixie (F.), Gloriana, cr 8vo... 
Engel (F). From Handel to Hallé, 4to .. 
Fitch (J. G.), Notes on American Schools, 12mo ........ peeonbaheckous {Recmitian) 2/6 








OYAL AGRI iT 
R G CULTURAL re QOLLEGE and FARM, 


Established by Royal Charte 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming 
For Pros’ with particulars of Farm and Dai: 
Diplomas 34 


r, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 


Practical and Sci Instruction 
, Estate Management, oe 


Courses 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. of Instruction, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


ENSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, a Genave 

_ Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent compatier leur éducation en francais. Excellente occasion = 
apprendre Vallemand, l’anglais, ou l’italien, et pour étudier la musique le 
dessin, et la ture. —P: us et références A disposition. S’adresser ~ 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Gendve 








Fleet (F. R.), Theory of Wit and Humour, cr 8vo 
Frazer (J. G.), The Golden Bough, 2 vols. 8vo. < 
Garnier (T. P.), Title-Deeds of the Church of England, 12mo ......(8.P.C. 
Habberton (J.), All He Knew, cr 8vo. 

Halliburton (H.), In Scottish Field, cr 8vo ... 
Heather and Roses, cr 8v0 .....4........sc0eceeee 
Hodge (A. A.), Evangelical Theology, cr 8vo 






























Keary (C. F.), Mariage de Convenance, cr 8vo. 
Lang (A.), From Prison to Paradise, cr 8vo. (R.T.8.) 3/6 
Lilly (S.), On Right and Wrong, 8V0 ..........csssssessssseeseeeee (Chapeee & Hall) 12/0 
@, by A. OC. Fraser, 12M0.............0.eceessscesrcsseressrenscoess (W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Loomis (L. C.), Index Guide to Travel and Art Study, 12mo...... (Brentano) 15/0 
—7 hal hel Pa — ee eo (8.P.0.K. a 
reyhigo (L.), Phonographic Mystery, cr 8V0 .............s0s00-++ i 
Match-Box Phi), 12mo pouheeseemnibnanstindiogs Sesubibsin oueess 8.P.0 K.) 1/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Little Mother Bunch, cr 8vo. (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 


Montagu (J.), Camp and Studio, 8vo (W. H. Allen) 10/6 











Myers (3..), Lord AlGhOrp, OF BVO ..0000:s0cceccoccccccceesceseeseecscses soccesoes (Bentley) 3/6 
ce upon a Time, cr 8V0_ ............-+- sseche ues snoseneesnecaaael R.T.S. 6 
Parry (E. F.), The Stories of the Ba zh o Ragir, cr 8vo ......... (W. H. Allen) 2/0 











Paton (J.), Scottish National Memorials, folio......... ..... 


“suies (Maclehose) 52/6 
Phelps (E. Sy Master of the Magician, cr vo ....... 


. ... (Heinemann, ) 7/6 





Ripper (W.), Instruction in Machine Drawing, 4t0...........sseeee-seeed (Percival) 25/0 
Russell (W. C.), Marooned, cr 8v0...........s.ssse0seeeee ..(Macmillan) 3/6 
Sargent (G. E.), George Burby, cr 8V0 ..............s:escessescoeseeereceeseees R.T.S.) 2/6 
Shortland (Vice-Admiral), Nautical Surveying, &vo (Macmillan) 21/0 
Spark (F.), Trigonometry, Cr 8VO ..........c0.csceeeeeee ..see(Longmans) 2/6 
Stephen (H. L.), Law of Support, &., Cr 8V0.........s00.eseeeeeee Butterworths) 5/0 
Timmins (J.A.), Chronological, Historical,& H: harts, folio (Sotheran) 42/0 
A, MIR TIO hss cons pvcsspsenanvnehaesboosone aoonepsacée S.P.C 2/0 


ss .P.C.K. 
Walker (F. A.), First Lessons in Political Economy, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 5/0 











Watson (J.), Sketches of British & Sporting Fishes, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Westall (W.), Blind Musician, cr 8V0 .........cseceeseseeeeeeeeeees (Ward & Downe: 2/6 
Whately (M. L.), Her Life and Work, cr 8vo . : (8.T.8.) 2/0 
Wood (H. F.) Englishman of the Rue Cain, 12mo........... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 








THENAUM, VOLS. 1845 to 1852 inclusive, 8 Vols., 
i. — in good condition.—‘S, T.’’ 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins schoo]. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 








RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Gu fortuit GIGES: Garten oot ais Sonicoaey te mena 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Heag. 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.4., University of London. Assisted b 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or Germen, 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For — address H. PERCY BECHER, 
= +» 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies* 
lege. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—One Judd Scholarship of £49 

a year; five Foundation Scholarships, consisting of exemption from tuition 

fees (£27), for boys under 15, on August 7th, 1890; also House Scholarships, 
Exam nation, Jaly 30tb, 1890.—For particulars as to these and Exhibitions frou 
the School apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, the School, Tonbridge, 


ELSTED SCHOO L.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, M.A., late Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLA HIPS, 
two of £40 a year, reducing School Fees to £8; one of £20, Examination in 
London begins JUNE 25th.—For further particalars and Prospectus of School, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ADY-STUDENTS’ HOME (Goodwill, Furniture, and 

Remainder of Lease) to be DISPOSED of.—Established 11 years. Excel- 

lent connection. House containing 17 rooms. Is conveniently situated near 

University College, British Museum, and Medical School. Large garden; tennis 

lawn.—For terms and particulars, address the PRINCIPAL, Russell House, 
Tavistock Square, W.C. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION. EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 10th. 


ERMANY —Dr. H. LOEWE, Oberlehrer in the Real- 
gymnasium (Modern School) at Dessan, is prepared to receive as 
Boarders, ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN desirous of im proving their knowledgeof 
rman. Dessan, the capital of Anhalt, is healthily and prettily situated near 
the Elbe, in the midst of a well-wooded country. Opportunities for conversation. 
Private lessons if required. Reference is kindly permitted to Professor E. A, 
Sonn enschein, Mason College, Birmingham. 























T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Ooll., Oxford (for 12 
7 Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
5 for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTGS for 
Colonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY: COLLEGE WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
ged - = awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
an = 
* TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD.SMITH, Secretary. 


for 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 





EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &&., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY sth, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
Bt. Andrews, N.B. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded, Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Oheltenham College. 


LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, the others of 

£50, will be offered for Competition in JULY. Age, 11 to 15. Candidates can be 
examined in England.—For particulars, apply to WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
The College, placed in singularly healthy site at foot of the Grampians, has 
Classical and Modern Side, and prepares directly for Universities and Public 
Services. Junior School for Boys between 9 and 13.— Warden, Rev. J. W. SKRINE. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MasTER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 

equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Ag ewenan standing on the 

outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 cum- 























prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics 
** Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolw.ch Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Oollegiate School, N.W. The 
TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, May 6th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6, Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ROS VENOR GALLERY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 pm 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces ~— and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
1 oe Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.— 
The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held in the READING-RUOM on THURSDAY, May 29th, at 3 p.m. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THREE of £40 a year, for boys under 14, tenable fur three yeirs, 

FOUR of £25 a year, for boys under 14, tenable for four years. 

EXAMINATION will BEGIN on JUNE 25th, 1890. 

Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances,—Further information to be 
obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
ADDITIONAL CURATES 


(HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.) 





Orrices—-ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
(OPPOSITE THE TEMPLE RAILWAY STATION.) 





Patron—HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENTS. 


HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


TREASURERS. 


CHARLES THOMAS ARNOLD, Esq. 
SEcRETARY—Rev. JOHN GEORGE DEED. 


JOHN GILBERT TALBOT, -» MP. 
BankEers—Messrs. COUTTS. 





The Society aims at bringing the Good Tidings of the Gospel to the Ears of the Ignorant and 
Indifferent in Our Own Land. 





The Committee Appeal most earnestly for still further INCREASED SUPPORT. 
Appalled by the Spiritual destitution revealed by the applications received from very many poor and populous parishes, 
they have felt compelled again to add largely to the Grant List. 

Total number of Grants Voted, 1,037. 





The following Table gives the number of Grants voted for twelve 
months ending March 25th in each of the following years :— 





To meet the greatly increased expenditure, the Committee have 





been compelled, notwithstanding the increased income which they 
gratefully acknowledge, to trench in the last two years on their 
small reserve balance to the extent of £4,000. 

To cover present liabilities for Grants, £80,000 is required 
annually. 

To enable the Society to maintain existing Grants, and to extend 
its aid to numerous parishes still waiting for aid, between £10,000 
and £20,000 additional is required. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be most thankfully received at the 
Society’s Office. 

Cheques, Post-Office and Postal Orders, should be crossed 
“ Messrs. Coutts.” 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 


Additional Curates Society’s Office, Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 








ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


OPEN DAILY from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SOLDIERS’ INDUSTRIAL WORK. 
A Loan Collection of Pictures in the Battle Gallery. 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, &c., in the TRADE SECTION. 
MILITARY SPORTS AND DRILLS. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS 
By Messrs. JOSEPH WELLS and OO. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform :— 


Morning. 
TROMGED ciscseccicciccveese adineds 1st York and Lancaster Regiment. 
.» 19th Hussars. 
... 1st York and Lancaster Regiment. 
. 19th Hussars, 
. 1st York and Lancaster Regiment. 
19th Hussars. 
















_” MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
Afternoon. 
Monday ... 19th Hussars, 
. Coldstream Guards. 
.. 19th Hussars, 
.. Ooldstream Guards, 
19th Hussars, 
Coldstream Guards. 
Rerat MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
Evening. 
MNO se sccucicarenicasacoensatas 19th Hussars, 
MEUNONOIE << cs teccceevsessecssesstase 1st York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Wednesday .. 19th Hussars, 
Thursday.. ne Long Military School of Music. 
Friday ..... .. 19th Hussars, 
Saturday .. lst York and Lancaster Regiment. 








Rorat MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
MILITARY SPORTS. 


Saturday, 10th ......... Ascent of Spencer’s Great War Balloon, 60,000 
cubic feet capacity. 

Monday, 12th.,.......... Fireworks at 9 p.m. 

Tuesday, 13th ......... Drill by Boys of the Duke of York’s School. — 

Wednesday, 14th..... ” » Royal Naval School, Greenwich. 

Thursday, 15th ........ Artillery Encampment, 

Friday, 16th ........000 Gymnastic Display by N. C. 0O.’s of the Gym- 
nasium, Aldershot. 

Saturday, 17th ......+ Daylight Fireworks, 

ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 

CHELSEA. 





This Society has ministered for eight years to the Spiritual and 
Physical needs of the North Sea Trawlers, and the work is 
now being rapidly extended amongst Fishermen on the West 
Coast and in other Waters. 


MISSION TO 
DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
TREASURER AND CHAIRMAN OF CouncIL—THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN OF Finance ComMITTEE—HENRY A. CAMPBELL, Esq. 
CHarrnMAN OF HosritaL CommitrEE—F. TREVES, Esq., F.R.O.S. 





OBJECTS OF THE MISSION. 


(1.) The visiting of the various fleets of fishing vessels in the North Sea and 
elsewhere, by means of smacks and small vessels, with view to preaching the 
Word of God to the crews thereof, and in every possible way promoting and 
ministering to the spiritual welfare, and affording to them advice and counsel in 
the cause of religion and temperance. 

& The disseminating of healthy literature amongst the men. 

3.) The rendering of surgical and medical aid to them. 

(4.) Sup; lying them with warm wraps, mittens, mufflers, &., placed at the 
dis; of the Mission by donors; and the sale of tobacco at a very low price, 
and without profit to the Association, to keep them from the necessity of resorting 
to drinking and immoral ships, known as Copers. 


TEN MISSION AND HOSPITAL SHIPS ARE NOW 
AFLOAT. 


TESTIMONIES. 

*'It does one’s heart good to watch the benefit conferred by these Mission 
smacks, God blessthem! They go forth in the fullness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ.””"—The Bisuor of ExerEr. 

“We trust the Mission will gain new and earnest friends to strengthen the 
hands of those en; in a most interesting but dangerous work.”—Christian. 

“ Ample proof has been furnished of the genuine and successful character of 
the Society’s operations.’ —Times. 

“That most practical of all our missions—the Mission to Deez-Sea Fishermen.” 

Deep-Sea Fishe-men benefits the k: 


—Leeds Mercury. 
* The Mission to , and has its 
reward in their love and gratitude.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The Mission does an immense amount of good.”— Fish Trades Gazette. 
READER, will you, who profit by the Smacksmen’s toil, con- 
tribute to the help and healing of those whose life, at best, is hard 
and comfortless? Large or small donations will be thankfully 
acknowledged. 














Cheques and Post-Office Orders to be made payable to the Secretary, 
ALEXANDER GORDON, Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 
crossed ‘ Lloyds’ Bank, Limited.” 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 8th, 1890—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £12,037,500. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £2,227,500; Uncalled, £1,785,000; Reserve Liability, £8,025,000.—Total, £12 037,500 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,450,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 8,921. ? 4 


CHARLES BARCLAY, 4 

Right Hon. Viscount COBHAM. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 





DIRECTORS. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esa. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANOIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Exq. 


GEORGE FORBES MAL 

cr a 
WADE, Esq. 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


JoinT GENERAL ManaGERS.—THOMAS GEORGE aouemoen: mea FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 
J 


Soricitors.—ERNEST JAMES WI 


Esq., and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, in the Chair. 


Ts Directors have the pleasure to report that after making ample provision | stalments on the under-mentioned dates, viz. :—£3 Oa 
for all bad and doubtful debts, and providing for the rebate of discount on | June 30th, 1890; £3 Capital and £3 Premium, June 30t 

current bills, the profits for ey 1889, including £33,350 18s. 11d. brought for- | £3 Premium, June 30th, 1892; and £3 

. From this sum the Directors have transferred 


ward, amount to £515,206 14s. 
to the credit of Bank Premises Account. 


be carried to the profits of 1890. 


The Directors having in view the large increase of dep ing 
expansion of business since 1880, when the Capital of the Bank was last arranged, 
have resolved to increase the Capital by an issue of 64,375 New Shares of £60 each, 
of which £20 will be callable at the discretion of the Directors, and £40 will 


remain as a reserve liability. 


The Shares will be issued, at a premium of £12 per Share, to the Proprietors 
whose names are on the Register on May 10th next, in the following proportions, 
£75 Share £10 10s. paid; 8/24ths of a 


viz. :—7/24ths of a New Share for eac 
New Share for each £60 Share £12 paid. 


Letters of Allotment will be issued as soon as possible after May 10th, with a 
Memorandum for the fractions of Shares. Proprietors must either sell the frac- 
tions allotted, or purchase fractions to make a whole Share, the Memorandum 
for which must be lodged at the Bank, 112 Bishopsgate Street, London, on or 

ill be issued to the Proprietors. 


before June 30th next, when Scrip will 


The Directors recommend that a bonus of 6 per cent. be paid, free of Income- 
tax, to the Proprietors in July next (making, with the dividends and bonus 
already paid, 20 per cent. for the year), and that the balance of £54,706 14s. 6d. 


a 





its and corr ip 





—_ be anny it to rv -engeand i and the balance, 
obtained from the sale of the otted Sha ill radi 
te Banking Premises Aggount res, Will be placed to the cradit of 
en the above have been paid, the Bank's Capita! ; 
stand thus, viz. :—Capital-: Bs, Uncalled, £2, 900000 emi 
Liability, £10,600,000—Total, £15,900,000. Re 
The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
FRANCIS OHARLES be MAROW) 
E MAROHANT, Esq. 
HENRY PA ie 


: Paid, £3,000, 


— and £3 Premium 
i 1891; £3 Capi j 
Capital and £3 Premium, J une sith ane 


Interest at the rate of £10 per centum per annum will be pai 3 
the instalments of Capital, fon the y Rg of apinent to Coat early on 
after which the New Shares will rank for dividend with the existing Capital 
Ths payment of the ine} instalment, due June 30th next, will be i 
acceptance o otment of the New Shares, anda lot: 
will bo abslataly forfeited, » ny allotment not so accepted 
e Bank’s supplemental deed must be signed by the Shareholders before 
of the New Shares can be transferred, or interest or dividends pai ad 
Of the Premiums on the New Share will be adde Rd eeregne 


December 3ist, 1893, 


deemed an 


res, £550,000 will be adde 


to the Rese 
together with the profits 


000; Unealled, £2,300,000; Reserve 
8 


erve Fund, £2,000,000. 


, Esq 


all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 


The above allotment will absorb 61,875 Shares, leaving 2,500 Shares unappro- 
priated, which will be sold as the Directors may determine. 
Upon the new issue £12 per Share will be called up, payable, with the premium 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 





elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse 
Price, Waterhouse, and Oo.).and Mr. Roderick Mackay (of Messrs. ff" Mec 

















of £12 per Share, at the Head Office or any of the Branches of the Bank, by in- | and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 
BALANCE-SHEET, December 3]st, 1889. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
CAPITAL :— £ 8. d.| CasH:— £ sa 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, paid... ,000 0 0 At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches se 8,013,968 11 1 
150,625 = ,, £60 4, £12 it has 1,807,500 0 0 »» Call and Short Notice, ... ooo ase ae ae we 4,670,717 5: 
2,227,500 0 0 7,684,685 16 6 
RESERVE FUND 0 onus ee ae c *450,000 0 0| InvesTwENTS :— 2 2@ we 3 
Amonnt due by Bank on ae yea &e. ei ‘ 89,310,778 7 0 English Government Securities . we 7,475,894 6 3 
Acceptances, covered by Cash or Securities .., ° 025 16 11 Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 
Debenture, and other Securities 5,117,681 3 11 
Prorit anD Loss Account :— £ 4.4. ——————_ 12, 593,525 
ance from year 1888... - 33,350 18 11 Bills Discounted, Loans, &. ... pon oon 22,406,078 19 4 
Net Profits for year 1889 ... 481,855 15 7 Banking Premises in London and Country ... 593,720 12 5 
515,206 14 6 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half-year -——--————— 
ending June 30th (10 per cent.)... ... 222,750 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec. 31st (10 
per cent.) ioe an ais w. 222,750 0 0 
445,500 0 0 
Transferred to Bank Premises Account... 15,000 0 0 
460,500 0 0 
_ 54,706 14 6 
£43,278,010 18 5 £43,278,010 18 5 


RICHARD B. WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, 


; Directors, 
ROBT. WIGRAM, 





T. G. ROBINSON 


F OHURCHWARD, Joint General Managers. 
W. FIDGEON, 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance- 


Sheet, and have ins 


d the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. 


We have also examined the Balance-Sheet in detail 


with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance-Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns. E 
At the Annual Meeting the Report was adopted, and the retiring Directors and Auditors re-elected. If was resolved to increase the remuneration of the 


Directors by £2,400 per annum. (This resolution will require Confirmation at an Extraordinary General Meeting, which will be held on June 5th next.) The best 
thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Bank, and to the Chairman. 


WIN WATERHOUSE, 


ROD. MACKAY, } Auditors, 





+ 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
s Waterloo Place, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOCG, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MAODONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 








ree SB YOR BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





ae & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS | 
an 





| ieee MEATS. Also, 


T. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK, 
as restored by Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. ; 
Interior of Church of Sacred Heart, Wimbledon ; a 
room Decoration by Professor Aitchison, A.R.A. ; 
_ a Competitive Design for the Sheffield Municipal 
uildings. For above Lilustrations (all from the R.A. 
Exhibition), together with a critical Article, ‘‘Archi- 
sag (ar — ye some BUILDER of 
ay f ost, .)—Office, 46 Catherine 
Street, London, wo ‘ 








_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELLY, andother | 





<a for INVALIDS, 





OAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—— on Looe to DUNVILLE and CO., 
‘imi Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London O Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





es, 4 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887, 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
ists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHCLE3ALE HOUSES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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REMINGTON AND ©CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, 
0 VOLUMES of the ENGLISH 
saitaliaia EDITION of 


ME E ERNEST 
EMOIRS of DUK 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
30s. 





Just out. 
NEW WORK by Dr. GORDON STABLES. 


The MYSTERY of a MIL- 


LIONAIRE’S GRAVE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Just out. 
NEW WORK by TOLSTOI. 
from the Russian by H. SUTHERLAND 
Translated EDWARD 


The KREUTZER SONATA. 


Paper cover, 1s. ; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


LAYS of COMMON LIFE. By 


Witu1am ToyyBEE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





REMINGTON and CO., 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Co.urns. 
brie a Preface by HerBert Spencer. “I have 
rtions taken at random here and there, and 
et nd them very well done.””—Mr. SPENcER, in 
Preface. 
Wituiams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 


LIGHT: 


JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 
A Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.)’’ 
Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 








23d., post-free.— 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 





LITTLE MISS COLWYN. 


By ADELINE SerGEant, Author of “ Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “ No Saint,” &c. 3 vols. 


CUTTING for PARTNERS. 


By Joun Corpy JeEarrreson, Author of ‘‘ The 
Rapiers of Regents Park,” “Live it Down,” &c, 
3 vols. 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


By Vere Cuavertnc, Author of ‘‘ A Modern 
Delilah,’’ *‘ Barcaldine,” &c. 3 vols. 


ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 


ANDREW Haa@arp, Author of ‘‘ Dodo and I.” 
2 vols. 


CROSS ROADS. 


Crommeuin, Author of “Queenie,” 
Lily,” &. 3vols. 


DULCIBEL. 


M. Harwarp. 3 vols. 


By May 


** Orange 


By Gertrude 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


USE 
ri eee Sl 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Go @ CGO A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
MAY 15th, 1890.] [Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


1, SrpeRIAN ExiLe: A SYMPOSIUM AND A ie xX 

2. Socratism 1n Evrore. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 

3. THe Art or Eneuanp. (Fully Tilustrated. ) 
Harry Quilter. 

4, Tae Trumpet or Fame.—Part J. H. D. Traill. 

5. = ee, In DarwinisM.—Part II. Samuel 

utier, 

6. THe GIRL OF THE Future. Grant Allen. 

7. Procris. (Fully Illustrated.) Graham R. Tomson. 

8. THE Waaes oF Sin. (LIllustrated.) Lucas Malet. 

9. THe Wortp 1s May. The Editor. 


Fuii-PaGe ILLUSTRATIONS. 
¢ 7 endl (Original Drawing.) Sir John Gilbert, 


“A Summer Nicut.” Albert Moore. 

“Our ViLLacE.”’ Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 

‘Tue SitveR LINING OF THE CLoupD.” J. Aumonier, 

“A VENETIAN CANAL.” Clara Montalba. 

“On THE TempPLe Steps.” KE. J. Poynter, R.A. 

Stupy ror ‘“‘ Tue Tragic Portess.” Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R. A. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
Sacheverel-Coke, 

os 7 To “ Procris.” 


“THe WaGes or Sm.” A. 
Walter Duncan, 


Also many smaller reproductions of Pictures in the 
Royal Academy, Initials, Tailpieces, &c. 
Swan SoNNENSCHEIN and Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. 


How BritisH CoLonirs GOT RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.0.M.G. 

Tue BETTERMENT Tax IN AMERICA, By John Rae, 

A “*PorsONED PaRapisz.”’ By Clement Scott. 

THe EpucaTionaL System IN PuBiic ScHoots. By 
the Rev. J. E. C. Welidov, Head-Master of Harrow. 

WEIsMaNN’S THEORY OF HEREDITY. By George J. 
Romanes, F.R.S. 

Basy-FarmMinG. By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 

Matruew Prior. By George A. Aitken. 

THE PEACEABLE SETTLEMENT OF LABouR DISPUTES. 
By R. Spence Watson, LL.D. 

Tue Racer Basis or Inp1an POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 
By H. H. Risley. 

Tue Lanp PurcuassE Br. By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. 


IspisTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 


FUNDS ... .. 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, 


60 YEARS, 
£3,476,018. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


rr 


Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputr-CHarrMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOU! 


Puysician—Dr. W. H. 


STONE, F.R.C.P. 


LAS. 
ActuaRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND 


THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 


DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 


1.—No AGEnTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 


by no less a sum than £40,000. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the general population. 


In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PROFITS have arisen for distribution as Bonus 


among the Members. 


Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
c—————with full Profits. 











Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,-, 








Age next 

Birthday. 2s. d. 
25 1618 
30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
uw 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 3419 2 








es, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on onion to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 


next 

Bethiay. £5, 4. | 
25 218 
30 233 4 
35 2610 0 
40 31 1 8 
45 36 3 4 
50 4313 4 | 

Prospectuses, 
TUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence, 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 


By Francis 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT, 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN East Arnica. (With a 
Map.) By Colonel Sir Francis de Winton. 
Tue Story or a ConsPiRATOR. By his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll. 
Seymour Haden, 
Tue TitHes Brit. By the Right Hon, Lord Bram- 
Lert-LEG@epDNESS. By Walter K. Sibley. 
IRELAND :— 
By 
Michael Davitt. 
2, THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR THE CoNGESTED 
3. IRFLAND’s ULTImMaTe GUARANTEE, By Lord 
Ebrington, M.P. 
By Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild, M.P. 
Darwin's Latest Critics. By George J. Romanes, 
GOVERNMENT: ANARCHY OR REGIMENTATION? By 
Professor Huxley. 
his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway. 
London: Kegan Pavt, Trencu, and Co., Limited. 
MAGAZINE, 
MAY. One Shilling. 
ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. | General Brialmont, 
ex-Minister of War, 


By Tom Mann (President of the Dockers’ Union). 
THE Goop Time Comme. By Lord Wolmer, M.P. 
THE ART OF THE PAINTER-ETCHER, 

well, 

1, RETIRING THE LANDLORD GARRISON, 
Districts. By J. O’Ccnnor Power. 

THE COMTE DE CLERMONT. 

THE NewspParer Press. By Frederick Greenwood. 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN: A MEMOIR. By 
THE UNITED SERVICE 
ENGLAND: ANOpE, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Grorae LEO von Guan Ct (With Portrai 


RESPONSIBILITY 1m War. By Spenser sor Wilkinson, 
Author of “‘ The Brain of an Army.” 

OBSTACLES TO anges FEepERATION. 
1, By the Edito 
2, AN ‘Averaalian’ s Visw. By G. H. D. Gossip. 


WATERLOO : Tux ORIGIN OF LEGENDS.—IL. By Colonel 
J. F. Maurice, 

Tue EasTER MaNcoveEs, 

Tue Supan Campaien. ies George Hooper, Author 
of “ Waterloo,”’ “ &e. 

— agees oy tg with Plan.) By Colonel 


per King: 
NationaL Insurance: A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 

By Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. 

“‘The whole contents of the Magazine are full of 
life, and if its successors resemble it, a new fie’ political 
and practical foe will have entered the 
arena,”—Spectator. 

* The very best of all the periodical | ications of 
the month of May.”—St. James’s Gazett 


London: W. H. ALLEN ard Co., 13 Waterloo 
Place ; and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 


Lyncu, formerly President of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, a:.d Member 
= = Californian State Senate. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 


“ The indeyendent testimony of a shrewd and competent observer.”’—Spectator 
Just ready. 


The MODERN MALADY;; or, Sufferers from 


Nerves. By Crrit Bennett, Author of “ The Massage Case,” &. With an 
Introduction by Hersert Tissits, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1 vol. cruwn 8vo, 6s. 


Just ready. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW LancG. Cloth, square 8vo, ls. 6d.; also, an 
Edition specially bound for a Prize or Gift-Book, 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to DANTE. Translated 


and Edited from the Italian of ScarTazzIn1 by THomas Davipson, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 327 pp., 6s. 


An ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES. By Professor EpwarD EaGieston. Cloth, square 8vo, 
410 pp., 7s. 6d. 


This beautiful Volume contains hundreds of fine Illustrations and stands 


unsurpassed as a Masterpieces of Pictorial Art. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


SERIES. Edited by WiLL1am T. Harris, U.S, Commissioner of Education. 
The Series forms a valuable collection for Teachers and Students of Educa- 
tional Subjects. Each volume can be obtained separately, and forms an 
independent work in itself. 

1, ROSENKRANZ’S PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION. 6s. 

2. PAINTER’S HISTORY of EDUCATION. 6s. 

8. MORRISON'S VENTILATION and WARMING of SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


4, FROEBEL’S EDUCATION of MAN. 6s. 

5. BALDWIN’S ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 6s. 

6. PREYER’S SENSES and the WILL. 6:. 

7. PREYER’S DEVELOPMENT of the INTELLECT. 6s. 

8. PARKER’S HOW to STUDY GEOGRAP@Y. 6s. 

9, BOONE’S HISTORY of EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES. 6s. 
10. KLEMM’S EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 3s. 6d. 

11, HOWLAND’S PRAOTICAL HINTS fur TEACHERS. 43. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 4, we ve one £10,000,00 
CLAIMS PAID... me vee eve 12,000,000 _ 





| iatediaclilinaiaas of 





NOTTINGHAM 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
jl hg on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 


D. 


Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 
HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c.,and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 











ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... bn ane eve ca «+ £7,470,866 
Invest Funds... Sine ove ee ooo eee we 2,623,456 
Annual Income... we as mee ove woe «» — 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ws ooo alin .. 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared a . 2,971,852 


ENDOW MENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One J’ull Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Though it is 
impossible, in this climate of changing temperature, to prevent ill-health 
a.together, yet its form and frequency may be much mitigated by the early 
adoption of remedial measures. When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, and 
the attending slight fever indicate irritation of the throat or chest, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be rubbed upon these parts without delay, and his Pills taken in 
appropriate doses, to promote its curative action. No catarrhs or sore-throats 
can resist these remedies. Printed directions envelop every package of Hollo- 
way’s medicamentr, whch are suited to all ages and condition’, and to every 
oidinary disease to which humanity is liuble, : 








MR. MURRAY’S LISQ, 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 340. 


ConTENTS. 
1, THE MoperN Frencu Nove. 
2. BUDDHISM. 
3. THe Vixine AGE, 
4. THE BEGINNING AND THE END oF LIFE. 
5. St. Saviour’s, SourHwark. 
6. SOPHOCLES. 
7. THE FRENCH IN ITaLy AND THEIR IMPERIAL PROJECT 
8. RoBERT BROWNING. ‘ 
9. PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND, 
10, GREATER BRITAIN. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited b 
Gone, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. Fifth Edition, 8°, fee 


ADVENTURES in the GREAT FOREST of 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and the COUNTRY of the DWARFS. By Pau. 
pu CuaiLtivu, An Abridged and Popular Edition, with Map and 90 Ilustra- 
tions, poat 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The RAILWAYS of SCOTLAND. Their 


Pre-ent Position, with a Glance at their Past, and a Forecast of their Future, 
By W. M. AcworTH. With a Map, crown 8vo, 5s, 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By Susan 


DasyeEY £MEDES. With Prefatory Note by Mr. GLapstone. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: being 


a Selection from my Journal during th> years 1834-88. By the MarcHiongss 
of DuFFERIN. Fourth Edition, with Portrait and Map, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 


and CHRISTIANITY. By W. Avexanper, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. 
Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 93. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


ARGYLL, Nineteenth Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with List of Hotels, 
Railway Stations, and Objects and Sights Worth Seeing, New and Revised 
Edition, with Map, 1 vol. post 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
THREE NEW BOOKS ON THE 
HOLY LAND. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


PALESTINE UNDER the MOSLEMS. By 
oo ro With Map and numerous Illustrations, 
post Svo, 12s. 6d. 


A volume intended to render the mass of interesting information about Palestine, 
which lies buried in the texts of the Moslem geographers and travellers of the 
Middle Ages, available to the English reader. 


“Written throughout with a sort of loving care which proves how thoroughly tiie 
author has felt the fascination of his subject,’"—“ Saturday Review.” 


THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


The BIBLE and MODERN DISCOVERIES. 
By HENRY A. HARPER. With an Introduction by Waller 
Besant. Coloured Map and numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. 

“ Supplies a long-felt want by connecting in a popular and vivid manner the work 
which has been done by the Society with the Bible narrative.”—“ Christian Leader.” 


“Tt is an excellent service to have gathered into one volume so much general 
elucidation.”’—* Christian World,” 


NORTHERN AJLUN, “ Within the Decapolis.” 
By Herr SCHUMACHER, Author of “ Across the Jordan,” &c. 
With Maps, Plans, and over 60 Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Altogether we have to thank Mv. Schwmacher for an important addition 
to our knowledge of what has long remained a ‘terra incognita.’ "—"* Saturday 
Review.” 











Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 
ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





H S OTH ERAN and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’cluck, Eizht 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimuing-Bath, Private Marine Esytasale — 
Tariff of MANAGER, 
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- 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 


AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


The FOURTH THOUSAND of Mr. LEWIS 
MORRIS'S POETICAL WORKS, com- 
lete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready 
at all Booksellers’. 


Crown 8vo0, in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d, each volume, 
EMINENT ACTORS. Edited by Wittiam Arcuezr. 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By 


the EDITOR. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 


TALKS with RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By CuakLes J. WOODBURY. 
Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 


RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical 


the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of 
paved &c. By Lord Ronatp Gower, WithS Portraits, 


“ A fluent and pleasant summary.” —Saturday Review. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. A New 


Novel. In3vols. By ‘‘Tasma.” 
‘The clever Australian authoress who writes under this name will, we fancy, 
win her way to popularity in this country, as she has in her own, when her work 
is more widely known.”—Times, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY DOBBS. A New Novel. In 2 vols. 


By Emity Marion Harris, Author of “ Estelle,” &c. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. A Translation. 


By J. G. Convery, C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
With 5 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TOIL, TRAVEL, and DISCOVERY in 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA, By Tueopore F. Bevan, F.R.G.S. 

“ Particularly deserving of attention among the more recent exploits are those 
of Mr. Theodore F. Bevan, extending from the Papuan Gulf up to the great 
streams which drain a vast tract of country south of the main central ranges,”— 
Sir F, von MUELLER, F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, 15s.; half-morocco, 20s. 


The HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. 


From the Records, Vol. I. (1783-1789). By G. B. Barton, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. 
[Issued by the Government of New South Wales. 


“The New South Wales Government may well be congratulated on having 
secured the services of Mr. Barton...... His style is clear and eminently readable. 
He marshals his facts with skill, and has invested the dry details with a real and 
living interest.” —Sypeaker, 

Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


1890. By Mrs. ALec Tweepiz, Author of “ A Girl’s Ride in Iceland.” 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS. 


E. STEPHEN, 


By Caroline 


Vols. I., II , and III. now ready, demy 8vo, each 163. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. 


A Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Govan, B.A. Lond. 
“ A learned book... .. Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.” 
—Spectator, 
Vol. I., GENESIS I. to XXIII. ; Vol. II., GENESIS XXIV. to EXODUS V.; 
Vol, III,, EXODUS to 2 KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The PILGRIMS: an Allegory of the Soul’s 
Progress from the Earthly to the Heavenly State, familiarly told. By 
CuarLes Fox, 

Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The BIOLOGY of DAILY LIFE. By J. H. 


N. NEVILL, sometime a Student of Medicine in Trinity College, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and the Meath Hospital, Dublin, 


8vo, 7s. 61, 
HERMES STELLA; or, Notes and Jottings 


on the Bacon Cipher. By W. F. C. Wiestoy, Author of “A New Study 
of Shakespeare,” ** Bacon, Shakespeare, and the Rosicrucians,”’ 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ELEGIES and MEMORIALS. By A. and L., 


Authors ot ‘‘Gemma of the Isles,” &c, 
“ Like an oasis in a desert...... Fall of an unusual beauty of expression, anda 
power of thought altogether above the average.”—Pall Mall, 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 





MEHAYIL EL HAYIL, 
FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 
LESSONS FOR THE USE OF JEWISH CHILDREN. 

Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HON. ION 
KEITH-FALCONER, 


Late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. 
By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, B.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait and Map, Sixth Edition. 


EDUCATION FROM THE CRADLE. 
A Book for Young Mothers, and all who have 
to do with Children. 

By Princess MARY OUROUSSOW. 

Translated by Mrs. FIELDING. 


Wide fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound in white and gold, 4s. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 23, [Ready shortly. 


[Now ready. 





(Immediately. 


SABRINAH COROLLA 
In Hortulis Regie Schole Salopiensis Contexuerunt Tres 
Viri Floribus Legendis. 


Editio Quarta, Large wide post 8vo, 10s. 61, [Now ready. 


PRUDENTIUS. 
Selected Passages, with Verse Translations on the 
Opposite Pages. 

By the Rev. F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY, 

Late Assistant-Master, Eton College. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, (Immediately. 





NOTES ON ROULETTES AND GLISSETTES. 


By W. H. BESANT, D.8c., F.RB.S., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 5a. 
[CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


Whiston’s Translation, thoroughly Revised 
By the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geographical Notes by 
Colonel Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 
In 5 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
[Boun’s StanparD LiBRARyY, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG, and others. 


In 2 vols. imp. 8vo, buvkram, £3 33. 


“A book which no collector and no public library can pos- 
sibly do without ’’—TimEs, 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 
By JACOB GRIMM. 


Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, 
By JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. 


Demy 8vo, 4 vols., £3 3s,; or separately, Vols, I. to III., each 153, ; 
Vol. IV., 18s. 


“¢ The best extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folk-lore. A 
handbook for travellers abroad and observers at home.”—Mr. F. York Pow£.1, 
in the Academy. 

“These three volumes [Volumes I., II., and III.] are a store of curious 
learning.” —Spectator. 

“This volume [Volume IV.] is a wonderful compilation, and abounds in 
erndition.”—Western Antiquary, 

“In a volume so thickly built up of facts, it is hardly possible to say where we 
have derived the most instruction, as every page has been valuable to us."—In a 
Review on Vol. IV., Notes and Queries. 


A NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE of WORKS published by Messrs 
BELL sent post-fice on application, 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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STANFORD'S 


Just published, New Edition, revised to March, 1890, and reduced in price, 


AFRICAN — LIST. 





STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 


AFRICA. 


Engraved in the Finest Style on Copper Plates. 
Scule, 94 miles to 1 in. ; size, 65 in. by 58. 


Prices :—4 sheets, coloured, 353.; per post, packed on roller, 35s. 8d. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished, 45s. 
Mounted in morocco case, £3; postage, 8d. 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last few years in opening up the 
interior of this great continent has so altered its aspect as to make this New 
Edition largely a New Map. 

The development of large territories in the east and south by means of Char- 
tered Companies under British influence is clearly shown; and further south the 
States of South Africa, now making sure and steady progress in the work of ex- 
ploration and topographical survey, are carefully delineated. 

The route of Stanley in his last great journey across tropical Africa, the 
results of Junker’s, Wissmann’s, Last’s, Capello and Ivens’, and numerous other 
travellers’ explorations in this vast region, together with those of Selous and 
others in the countries south of the Zambesi, have all been duly incorporated. 

The political boundaries have been carefully revised up to date, the agreement 
just arrived at between Great Britain and France in West Africa, and the terri- 
tory claimed by Lobengula and recently placed under British influence, being 
properly coloured. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of AFRICA, show- 


ing all the Available Information regarding that Country as well as the 
Scale vermits. Scale, 260 miles to 1 in, ; size, 22 in. by 26. Price, coloured 
—_ 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d, ; mounted in case, 5s.; per post, 
52. 3d. 


STANFORD’S NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL 
AFRICA, showing the Line of March taken by Stanley’s Expedition, Emin 
Pasha’s Province, andthe Coast Line on both sides of the Continent. Scale, 
94 miles to 1 in.; siz°, 26in. by 22. Price, coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s, 6d. ; mounted in case, 5:. ; per post, 53, 3d. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of SOUTH AFRICA. 


Compiled from Official Sources and Private Information, including the Cape 
Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, Zululand, Bechuanaland, and the Southern 
Portion of the Transvaal. Price, coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on 
roller, 3s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 5s.; per post, 53. 3a. 


AFRICA.—_STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY 
and TRAVEL. By the late Kertu Jounnston, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8. With Ethnological Appendix 
by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and 
Diagrams and 68 Illustrations, price 21s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and ” enentictee Street, S. - 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, 


EDITED BY 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The above will be a collection of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work 
of a number of representative Historical Characters about whom have gathered 
the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 

accepted, in many instances, as types of the several National Ideals. With the 
Life of each typical character will be presented a Picture of the National Con- 
ditions surrounding him during his career. Each Volume will be handso mely 
printed in large crown 8vo, and will contain numerous Full-Page Illustrations 


and Maps, 
VOLUME I., now ready. 


LORD NELSON, and England as a Naval 


Power. By W. CLARE RUSSFLL. 


Volumes in preparation. 


PERICLES, and the Golden| CICERO, and the Fall of the 
Age of Athens. By Ev ELYX | Roman Republic. By J. L. Stra- 
AxssnottT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol cHAN Davipson, A.M., Fellow of 
College, Oxford. Balliol College, Oxford. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS,| CHARLES the BOLD, and 
and the Struggle of Protestaniam | the Attempt to ‘/_r a Middle 
for Existence. By C. R. | Kingdom. By R. Lopes, M.A., 
FietcHeEr, M.A., late Fellow of Ai Fellow of Beanmnoss College, Oxford. 


Souls’ College, Oxford. IL S XIV. d the Z h 
THEODORIC, the Goth, the | a Frick Monarchs By 





Barbarian Champion of Civilization. | ARTHUR HAssa M.A., Senior 
By THomas Hopexri, Author of Student of Ohrist “Church College, 
“Ttaly and her Invaders.” ' Oxford. 


Other Volumes will follow at intervals. 
FULL PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 





A NEW NOVEL by H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 


LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marriorr- 


Watson. 3 vols. 


“ This is a clever novel, and deserves consideration, The characters are clearly 
and artistically drawn, and prove distinct power in the author......The clever and 
capable author of ‘ Lady Faint Heart ’ is never commonplace.”’—Life, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The MAY wl gi mag tn of valuable NEW aud SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices ‘ve Y, reduced, is now ready, and will be sent, 
post-free, upon ap) Y to W. H. SMIPH and SON, Library Department, 186 
Strand, London, 








SE nae 


NEW WORKS OF FicTion, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


HER THREE LOVERS 


By ALICE M. DIEHL, 
In 2 vols, crown 8yvo, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


THE FAILURE OF ELIZ ABETE. 
By E. FRANCES POYNTER, Author of “* Among the Hills,” & 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.” 


“ACT E.” 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED, 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Thyrza,” &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S' BURDENS. 
By MARY E. MANN, Anthor of ‘* A Lost Estate,’’ &, 
In $ vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISADVENTORE. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘My Friend Jim,” “ Major and Minor,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





CHEAP EDITION OF IL. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, picture boards, 23. 


MR. SMITH, By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘‘ A Sage of Sixteen,” “ Baby's Grandmother,” ‘*Cousins,” &c, 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


MUDIE'S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupir’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890,1s.6d. Prospectuses aad Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirzp, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( } 2 ees SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK, 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 vot 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM arene STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO™ — the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for nm the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBL OA’ ATIONS and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS, —OATALOGUES sent on application, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
7 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


OPPOSITES 


A Series of Essays on the Unpopular Sides of Popular Questions. 


By LEWIS THORNTON. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. 


SumMARY OF ConTENTS :—Forwards or Backwards? —Philosophy, Religious 
Thought, and the Bible—Intellect and Morals—Evolution—Atheistic Christi- 
anity—Spiritualism—The Ancient Religions of the Future—Gods and Women— 
Politics—Theology—The Christ of Scripture. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 
This day is published. 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh, 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
The other Volumes of this Series published are :— 

DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dublin—BUTLER. By fhe Rev. W. 
Lucas Cotuins, M A.—BERKELEY. By Professor Campset. Fraser, Edin- 
burgh.—FICHTE. By Professor ADAMsoN, Owens College, Manchester.—KANT. 
By Professor WALLACE, Oxford.—_HAMILTON. By Professor Vertcu, Glasgow. 
—HEGEL. By Professor Epwarp Cairp, Glasgow.—LEIBNIZ. By J. THEOo- 
porE Merz.—VICO. By Professor Fi1nt, Edinburgh.—HOBBES. By Professor 
Croom RosEertson, London.—HUME. By the Eprror.—SPINOZA. By the 
Very Rev. Principal CarrD, Glasgow.—BACON. Part I, The Life. Part II, 
Philosophy. By Professor NicHoL, Glasgow. 


This day is published. 


CONVERSATIONS in a STUDIO. 


By W. W. Story, Author of ‘* Roba di Roma,” &. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 


OUR HOME in AVEYRON. With 


Studies of Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. 
CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of “ Norfolk Broads and Rivers,” and Mrs. 
BROUGHALL. 8vo, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations, 15s, 


“A simple and pleasant book of studies of French peasant life and customs...... 
The photographs by which it is illustrated are admirable, and bring South- 
Central France excellently before the reader.””—Athenzum., , 

“The adventures of our authors are pleasantly and unpretendingly described, 
and they convey a very kindly impression of the villages and country people in 
that romantic region.”’—Daily News. 

“Mr, Davies has already shown his remarkable descriptive power in his 
charming book on the ‘ Norfolk Broads and Rivers.’ We find an equal charm in 
this present volume.”—Saturday Review. 

“A book delightful to read and pleasant to look at......The illustrations add 
much to the charms of a charming book.”—Scotsman. 








‘TWO NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The DUKE’S DAUGHTER, and The 
FUGITIVES. By Mrs. Ou1PHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


“Particularly original and interesting.”—Saturday Review. 
** Lady Jane is as finely drawn a figure as any in Mrs, Oliphant’s large gallery 
of female portraits.”—Scotsman. 
“ Full of freshness and character.’’—Graphic. 
Ps This is a very delightful story~one of Mrs, Oliphant’s best.’’—Manchester 
ourier, 


II. 


CLAIRE BRANDON. By Frederick 


MarsHALL, Author of “ French Home Life,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
“ He writes in a polished, cultured style, without affectation or attempts at 
fine writing and epigram, His characters are natural: they talk and act like 
real, sensible men and women, and in Miss Brandon, Claire’s maiden aunt, he 
ha; achieved a real success.” —Observer, 
“It is a clever book, which could only have been written by an author well 
voree ‘in the ways of Continental as well as English society.”—Morning Post. 


“*The novel is one decidedly above the average in aim and execution.”— 
Sco'sman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


MR. HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEATRICE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. [On Monday next. 


SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 


A Novel. 
By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 


Evening News and Post.—‘‘ We heartily welcome the book. The best thing the 
Government can do for Mr. O’Brien and for the public is to put the author into 
prison again.” 

Truth,—* I should strongly advise both the classes into which Englishmen are 
divided by the Irish Question—that which thinks the question simple and that 
which thinks it insoluble—to read William O’Brien’s brilliant novel......As a 
revelation of Irish modes of thought and moods of feeling, the book is invaluable.” 


FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 
of Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces during the ** Centennial 
Year,” 1889. By Witut1am Henry Horvsert, Author of “Ireland under 
Coercion.” 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

“ Asan impeachment of the Republic as it now exists, this is a remarkable 
book.”—Western Daily Press. 


“A book well worth studying carefully. It embodies the oaqetianes of a writer 
whose knowledge of French politics is probably unsurpassed. It is certainly time 
that English readers should cease to depend so entirely on echoes of Parisian 
newspapers.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW EDITION, with Additions. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the 
PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages, By Sir Jonn Lvussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Fifth 
Edition, with numerous Additions. With 5 Plates and 20 Hlustrations in the 
Text, 8vo, 18s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS. Witha 


Succinct Account of the Earlier History. By RicHarD BaGweLl, M.A. 
Vol. III. (completing the Work). From 1578-1603. 8vo, 18s, 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 


Dunnina Macteop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; seleeted by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills, Notes, &. S8vo. 
Vol. I., 7s. 6d. (ready). Vol. II., Part I., 4s. 6d. (ready). 

(Vol. II., Part ITI., in the press. 


“ Mr, Macleod does not exaggerate the importance or the novelty of an nti 
book on the subject which he undertaken. No man understands better 
an Le man of business the practical side of credit, and few men om adhe 
so little as Englishmen how to formulate their ideas on the subject. This defect 
Mr. Macleod proposes to supply, and few Englishmen are better qualified than he 
to supply it.”’—Law Journal, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
By John 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS. 


Rickasy, §.J. Crown 8vo, 53. 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary 


Parody. By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


“ A book as enjoyable as it is clever...... Mr. Lang has happily caught the trick 
of style in every instance......To the well-read and appreciative these letters will 
be a source of very genuine enjoyment.” —Globe. 


*,* A few Large-Paper “~ can still be had. 
7 he Booksellers, 


RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By 


Hewry W. Wotirr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* One of the most readable and, in the best sense of the word, picturesque books 
of travel which we have recently come across.”’—Speaker. 


LIFE and ITS AUTHOR: an Essay in Verse. 


By Evia Hacegarp. With a Memoir by H, Riper Hacearp, and Portrait, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: a Romance. 


By Stantey J. Weyman, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s 


**One of the best historical romances we have se2n for a long time, 
admirable tale of adventure,”—Sunday Times, 


WILL o’ the WISP: aStory. By Mrs. Hugh 


Bett, Illustrated by E. L. Shute. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Price can be had from 


It is an 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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ALLEN AND 60,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 28, 6d. 


HALF-HOURS in GREEN LANES. 


A Book for a Country Stroll. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.8.,&c, Ilustrated 
with 300 Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. 


W. 4H. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. 


A Selection of Some of our Native Plants which are most attractive for their 
Beauty, Uses, or Associations, By Mrs. LaNKESTER. With 108 Coloured 
Figures by J. E. Sowerby. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The QUEST of SIR BERTRAND, and 


other Poems. By R. H. DOMENICHETTI. 


Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


SATURDAY SONGS. By H. D. 
Trartt, Author of “ Recaptured Rhymes,”’ &. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
With 6 Full-Page Woodcuts from Drawings by O. Whymper. 


STRAY FEATHERS from MANY 


BIRDS, By Cuartes Drxon. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


EGGS: English and Foreign Ways of 


Cooking Them. By Mrs, H.C. Davipson, Author of “ Dainties, English and 
Foreign.” 


Feap. 8v0, 23, 6d. 


IN FAR DAKOTA. By Mrs. Locke. 


The New Volume of a Series of Sketches for Settlers in the Colonies, 
America, &c. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


CAMP and STUDIO. By Igvine 


Mowrtact, late of the Illustrated London News, &., Author of “ Wan- 
derings of a War Artist.” With Portrait,and 102 Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. 


NEW EDITION, fcap. 4to, 12s. 
THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG the 


WILD BEASTS OF INDIA: their 


Haunts and Habits from Personal Observation. With an Account of the 
Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. SANDERSON. 


Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie Macgregor, 
10s, 6d. 


COMO AND 
ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 


By T. W. M. LUND, M.A., 
Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


*¢ The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of 

Miss Jessie M r’s talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has 

ortrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the types, and costumes of the 
talian Lake Land with rare fidelity.” —Morning Post, 

“ A sort of travelling companion that will make a visit to these inland seas 
and mountains, where happily thousands of our people yearly spend their 
holidays, more and more agreeable and instructive.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Lund’s book is a valuable contribution to this particular branch of 
literature, and is certain to be read with pl *=— Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


LONDON IN 1890. 


Illustrated by 20 Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs, and by a Street 


Map of Central London, 
Originally Compiled by HERBERT FRY. 
Revised and Enlarged, 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
AND AT CALCUTTA, 
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The HISTORY of INDIA. From the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Captain L J.T 
Revised Edition, with numerous Weodentar demy 8vo, cloth boards ag _ 


MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY 


oo haa By Romiuty Aten, Esq, F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (The TITLE. 


oe gg of the). By the Rev. T. P. GarnrzR. Small post 8yvo, cloth boards, 


The FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS: 


ST. BERNARD, Abbot of Olairvaux, A.D. 1091-1153, 
Baies, M.A., D.O.L. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2361) “te Bev. 8, J. 


*,* Thirteen others have already appeared in this Series, 


PHOTO-RELIEF WALL MAP: ENGLAND 
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THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor 


MarsHALt Warp. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moor, 


By Sir Rosert S, Baut, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of 
Tatontel, gait Oro, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. . oe 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By 


Cuartes Mermorr Trpy, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous III i 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. . - eee 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooxz, 


M.A., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; 


or, Curiosities of Ve tion. By M. C. Cooker, M.A., LL.D. P. 
with Woodeuts, cloth boards, és. =_—— 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor 


Home, F.L.S., F.8.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Kter. Text 


Trauslated and Adapted by the Rev. E McCiure, M.A. Imperial 4to, with 
18 Charts and 80 pages of Illustrative Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. 


C. A. Jouns. Post 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author 


of “Our Native Songsters.” 2 vols. 16mo, with 192 Coloured Plates, cloth 


boards, price 12s, 
NATURE and HER SERVANTS. _ By 


THEODORE WooD, F.E.S., Author of “Our Insect Allies,’ &c, Large post 
8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s. 


The FERN PORTFOLIO. By FRANCIS 


GrorGe HeatH. 1 vol. (16in, by 12 in.), cloth. 15 Plates size, exquisitely 
Coloured from Nature, and accompanied by Descriptive Text—all the Species 
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and many other parts of the world. 
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Especial Reference to Plants. By W. PowEtt James, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, price 2s, 
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D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth 
boards, price 23. 6d. 
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Narter, F.G.S. Feap 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taytor, 
Esq., F.L.S., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooks, 
M.A., LL.D. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The SEASHORE. By Professor P. Martin 


Duycan, M.B, (London), F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth 
boards, price 2s, 6d. 


The WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooks, M.A., 


LL.D. Fecap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6a. 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taytor, Esq, 


F.L.S., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
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